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A bill is now before the Legislature of New York, 
making provision on the part of the State for the pro- 
tection of the community against the introduction of 
cattle from Europe, which may be infected with the 
Rinderpest, now so fatally prevalent in England and on 
the Continent. Similar measures should be promptly 





Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 
Grandfather’s Kitchen. 

One of the most interesting visions of our childhood 
nee those of Ooe visite tothe kitchen of our grand- 
father. The scenes of youth and early childhood are 
never more vividly impressed than when we make our 
first visit from home, which is likely to be to the home 
of our grandparents. The child escapes from the 
restrait of parents, and is pleased with the kind words 
and indulgence of & grandfather and grandmother. 
We remember such visits halfacentury ago. The 
old kitchen is still a vivid picture, and even more so 
than that of our own home. It was a long room, 
ceiled up on the walls and overhead with pine boards 
painted red, which had assumed a darkened hus 
in the lapse of time. “A long box which answered for 
a seat and a place of deposit run along the wall of the 





room. At the end of the box were the dressers, which 
were open shelves on which were displayed the pewter 
plates well scoured, and other dishes set up edgewise. 
No cupboard-doors were regarded as necessary at that 
time. On the opposite end of the room was a closet, 
in which was a huge meal-chest, divided off for hold- 
ing Indian or rye meal and wheat flour, for barreled 
flour was a thing unknown in those days, as every- 
body was expected to raise his own wheat. The 
rows of cheese on the shelves rendered the room fra- 
grant with their odor. 

The fire-place was large enough to hold wood four 
feet in length, with a brick oven by its side, and a 
place sunk into the jamb where the inkstand was kept 
to keep it from freezing. The andirons were of huge 
proportions, with the figur@of a dog’s head upon 
them. They were made of wrought iron. It was not 
till a generation later that they were made of cast- 
iron. By the side of the fireplace stood the settle, 
which was a circular wooden bench with a high wood- 
en back. This was drawn near to the fire, where the 
children could sit and enjoy the warmth of the fire, as 
the heat was reflected upon the back of the settle. 
Many a frolic, and many a courtship did the old settle 


taken by other States. The legislation proposed, says 
the Country Gentleman, 


“Is framed upon the basis of those bitter lessons 
which English farmers have been Jearning during the 
past eight or ten months, at a cost'that-witl fall heavi- 
ly upon individual if not upon national resources. It 
presents an le which we trust may be followed 
in other States. History repeats itself, and one of the 
most valuable articles that has on the Rind- 
erpest, points out that while it raged in Great Britain 
from 1745 to 1757, there was the same opposition to 
strenuous measures, and the same succession of sug- 
gested remedies which we find recorded in the periodi- 
cals of the present. That the moral of the tale is the 
same, in its repetition, as before, we have sufficiently 
ample evidence. Should a visitation from the disease 
be reserved for us also, we shall have the less excuse if 
we wait to put forth the exertions, until it 
has completely established itself, and the sore becomes 
so deep that there may be doubt which will be most 
damaging, to burn it out or to let it run its course. 

There have been some advocates in England of the 
theory that the disease occurred there spontaneously, 
—awakened possibly by local causes, but not from 
imported contagion. The weight of testimony on the 
other side, however, is enough to prove that the Rin- 
derpest only goes where its subjects carry it—though 
the manner in which it now crossed the British chan- 
nel has not been satisfactorily traced. The report at 
first credited, that it was brought over in a cargo of 
cattle from Revel in Russia, landed at Hull last May, 
is unsupported by facts. We have the statement from 
the English Consul General at Hamburg, that Hun- 
garian cattle introduced the plague at Utrecht in 
Holland, in May, and he suggests that it came from 
there to London—large numbers of Holland cattle 
being constantly marketed in England. ‘Whether 
this be true or not, it is certain,’’ says the authority 
already cited, ‘‘that the first beasts that were found to 
be afflicted with it in London, were newly bought 
Dutch cows.’’ 

The first thing before us, therefore, is to guard our 
coasts from danger of contagion, from the importa- 
tion either of animals themselves, or of any part of 
them, or persons attending them, that might convey 
the seeds of the disease. Should such precautions 
prove futile—and it is impossible to say what or who 
may not bring infection, unsuspectedly and unpre- 
vented by any precautions—everything depends upon 
immediate and entire isolation of the infected, and 
stern measure to kill out the difficulty while it is still 
capable of suppression. ‘‘All the first cases of the 





witness in those days. By the side of the fireplace 
lay a pile of wood with which to build the fire in the 
morning. It was grandfather’s special duty at night 
to cut a back-log about eighteen or twenty inches 
through, and walk it on end into the kitchen to have 
ready for morning. A fore-stick a foot through, a 
back-stick and wood of intermediate size, and kind- 
ling wood, were made ready the night beforehand. 
The custom did not much prevail of cutting up the 
year’s stoc: of wood beforehand. The fire in the 
morning was arousing one, carrying up chimney 
enormous quantities of heat, and throwing out into 
the room enormous quantities of heat, by which the 
whole room was kept aglow. A huge bed of coals 
was formed, in which the potatoes for breakfast were 
placed to roast, and on which was placed a huge skil- | 
let in which was fried some pork. The bed of coals | 
served another purpose. A cake made of Indian, rye 
or wheat flour, was rolled out and spread on a board 
called a trencher, and set up to the fire to bake. A 
huge crane swung over the fire, with the pendent 
trammel and hooks, on which was hung the big brass 
kettle on washing days. On going to bed at night 
the back-log for the day was so far consumed as to be 
covered up with ashes for the night, so as to have 
a good bed of coals for the next morning. A flint and 
tinder-box was kept in every house, and in case of 
failure in that, recourse was had to a neighbor’s 
house for a coal of fire. There was real music in one 


disease in the English counties were tracable to dis- 
eased beasts bought in London.’’ From these new 
centers of infection were established, and within four 
months, it was ravaging the herds of thirty-five out 
of the forty counties of England, and twenty-two out 
of the thirty-two counties of Scotland. 

Thus the importance of meeting and conquering 
the disease in time cannot be overrated, and it is to 
secure the adoption of means adequate to this end, 
that we hope our own Legislature and similar bodies 
throughout the Union, may take early and effective 
action. 





Chenristry by the Fireside.---No. 20. 


Sopium. 





We have seen that two elements, silicon and potassi- 
um exist in soils. Let us add to it another el t 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


We again call the attention of our’ readers to the 
Super-Phosphate made by the Cumberland Bone Com- 
pany, as advertised in another column. This js made 
under the direction of Mr. Goodaleg the Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, from pure bone, and we 
have reason to believe is a reliable article. 

When we consider the great value of such as is gen- 
uine in promoting the growth and increasing the pro- 
duct of crops, and the undoubted efficacy of that made 
by the Cumberland Bone Company, as testified to by 
many of our best farmers, the expediency of securing 
& sufficient supply in good season appears in a strong 
light. We shall use it ourselves, and commend its 
use to others. 

We copy the following statement of a trial made of 
this Super-Phosphate by Hon Samuel F. Perley of 
Naples. 

‘*The ground upon which this trial was made is a 
gravelly loam, with granite drift boulders interspersed. 
It was formerly an old mowing field, after which it 
was in pasture eight or ten years. 

** The soil was broken in May, 1864, dressed with 
compost, (muck and manure) eight cords per acre, 
and planted to corn, with one hundred pounds Coe’s 
Super-Phosphate, and the same quantity of fish guano 
in the hill ; top-dressed with leached ashes. 

** Spring of 1865, after two plowings and two har- 
rowings, it was planted with sweet corn. The first eight 
rows were dressed in the hills with a spoonful of Coe’s 
Super-Phosphate ; the next eight rows with a like 
quantity of Cumberland Bone Company’s Super-Phos- 
phate ; then eight more rows of Coe’s Super-Phos- 
phate ; and eight rows of Cumberland Bone Compa- 
ny’s Super-Phosphate ; and the same repeated the 
third time ; making twenty-four rows of equal length 
of each, and alternated three times. The whole was 
top-dressed with ashes, when the corn was of suitable 
size. No other dressing applied. All was cultivated 
four times and weeled out once. 

‘** The product as returned to me by the foreman of 
the canning and packing house at Bridgton Centre 
was as follows :-— 


SQUARE CROP 


DRESSING. SWEET CORN. VALUE. 


RODS. 
195. 269 Ibs. Duck Pond Sup-pbos. = 2131 cans = $106 55 
195. 250“ Coe’s ° = 1634 “ = 81 70 


_ $24 85 





497 
250 : $24.85 :: 2,000 Ibs : $198.80 
2,000 





250) 1,970,000($198.80 

**Tt seems by the above that the Cumberland Bone 
Company’s Super-Phoshpate is worth $198.80 per ton 
more than Coe’s Super-Phosphate. One can hardly 
believe such results, and this led me to review the 
matter carefully. The land is uniform, the previous 
treatment precisely the same, the treatment this sea- 
son alike throughout. There can be no mistake, un- 
less the returns from the packing-house are erroneous, 
and this I cannot believe, because they could have no 
motive in making a false statement, and they seemed 
not to consider it a trouble to keep the parcels sepa- 
rate. 

Yours, &c., 8. F. PERLEY.”’ 

The above experiment, it will be seen, shows little 
or nothing regarding the absolute goodness or badness 
of Coe’s. It does show that where the Cumberland 
Super-Phos,hate was used, the crop was rather more 
than a quarter larger, and that this difference was 
equal to abont nine cents and nine mills per pound 
(or more than double its cost) over and above what 
was yielded by the other brand.”’ 





Sodium exists in common salt. If you take common 
salt and heat it with charcoal in an iron bottle, you 
will drive off all the other elements and have nothing 
left but the metal, sodium. It resembles potassium in 
its properties, though its affinity fur oxygen is not 
hardly so great. On exposure to the atmosphere it 
combines with oxygen and forms caustic soda. When 
exposed to carbonic acid it forms a carbonate of soda, 
and if more carbonic acid is forced through it, it be- 
comes a bicarbornate of soda, so common in bread- 
making. Combined with chlorine it forms chloride of 
sodium, or common salt. This salt crystalizes in 
cubes from the evaporation of salt water. Unlike 
most salts, cold water. will dissolve as much of it as 





of those old-fashioned fires. The bass roaring of the 
flames, the snapping of the wood, and the hissing of 
the sap as it oozed out of the ends of the green logs, 
kept everything cheerful. Now and then a huge 
piece of coal would snap out into the room, which 
must be cared for, lest the floor be burned. 

The floor was made of clear spruce boards and un- 
painted. Occasionally it was covered with a coating 
of pure white sand, which was trod upon the floor for 
the purpose of scouring it and making it white. The 
neatness of a house-wife was judged by the whiteness 
of her floor. The large and small spinning-wheel, the 
clock reel and the loom, often found a place in the 
kitchen, where all the wool and flax and tow were 
carded, spun and wove, wherewith to clothe the fami- 
ly. Each girl had her stint to spin so many skeins a 
day, and grandmother’s stint was to weave so many 
yards a day. 

In autumn the kitchen was frequently made the 
scene of a husking. Corn was brought in, and the 
boys and girls, and sometimes a neighbor or two came 
in to chat, tell stories, especially those about the old 
war, the Indians, and witches, which were listened to 
with the most intense interest by the younger mem- 
bers of the family. A bowl of apples sat by the fire to 
warm, and a mug of cider was the regular evening 
beverage. At nineo’clock the fire was raked up, and 
all were in bed save grand mother, who trotted back 
and forth from one end of the long kitchen to the oth- 
er, as she had all day long for well nigh half a centu- 
ry, to see that all was right. 

Occasionally the iong kitchen was used for an even- 
ing lecture by the clergymen of the town, where the 
neighbors assembled and sung the good old-fashioned 
tunes, and listened to his earnest appeals and pious 
exhortations, 

In winter grandfather took his shaving horse into 
the kitchen in the evening, where he shaved shingles 
Ps kept up a bright light and fire with the shavings. 
“a two clothes poles hung on hooks, on 

' uspended long rows of dried apple and 
ap and traces of corn, and on one side hung 

Such were some of — — 

ase scenes in many a grandfa- 
ther’s kitchen half a century ago in’our rural town 
and neighborhoods. There was happiness ioe » 
Obedience on the part of children was a virtue. and 
respect towards their parents and superiors a necessity. 





Minerals, 

We have received some minerals from Mr. V. Glines 
of Milton Plantation. They are quatz crystals, amon 
which may be seen particles of iron pyrites e fool's 
gold. Veins of quartz rock in a melted condition have 
been injected through the rocks to form the interior of 
the earth and assumed a crystaline form in various 
parts of Oxford County. They have frequently, as 
in the Specimens sent us, broken up the adjacent 
rocks in fragments of an angular form, and i 
cemented them into one rock. A rock in this bry 


tion is Med a breccia. Cavities in the rock are lined 
with orystals of quartz. 


Feeding Hens, 


Many persons are in the habit of giving their hens 
shelled corn during the winter. It is better to break 
up the cobs in short pieces and let them pick it off for 


deep and mellow as possible. 
over the ground once more, even though the boys do 





hot water. ‘It does not enter largely into the compo- 
sition of most soils, yet it acts as a valuable stimulant 
in most soils. Combined with gypsum, it forms an 
excellent manure in conjunction with muck. Perhaps 
there is no artificial manure more valuable in propor- 
tion to its actual expense than this combination. So- 
dium is so nearly allied to potassium that one is fre- 
quently substituted for the other in the composition of 
rocks. 





Washing Machines. 


A correspondent enquires respecting the best kind 
of washing machines. We confess this to be a hard 
question to answer, for there are, and have been somany 
different washing machines almost asthere are fam- 
ilies in the State. While we cannot tell which is the 
very best, we cin point out one that meets our ideas 
admirably well. It has been patented, we believe, but 
a short time, and is called the Davidson’s Washing 
Machine. We know nothing of the inventor, nor 
where it is manufactured, bnt we saw one last week at 
Lovejoy’s Hotel, in Gray, and he extols it in the high- 
est degree. It is ingenious but simple in construc- 
tion, works very easily on the fulling mill principle, 
and we shall have one as soon as we can raise sufficient 
funds for the purpose. We presume it can be pur- 
chased at the Agricultural warehouses in the State. 





Harrowing. 





One of the most important operations on the farm 
is the preparation of the ground fer theseed. Among 
these is a careful harrowing of the ground. The cul- 
tivator either for oxen or a horse is a valuable aid on 
most soils towards pulverizing the earth. An extra 
harrowing is labor never lost. Amid the hurry of 


planting we are apt to overlook the importance of the 


value of a fine mellow soil. We never think of sow- 
ing beds in our garden without having the soil as 
Let Buck and Broad go 


protest against it, Tell them it will be all the easier 


for it. 


Saltpetre and Sulphur for Cattle. 


An intelligent farmer recently informed us that he 





had been advised by an old farmer to give his cattleand 
horses saltpetre and sulphur once a week. He said that 
he had tried the experiment the last year, during the 
time they were on hay, by giving a teaspoonful once a 
week to each animal, and the influence on their health 
and growth was most marked. Saltpetre contains ni- 


trogen and potash, both of which largely enter into 
the composition of animal matter, and his argument 
was certainly a very plausible one that the animals did 


not obtain these substances in sufficient quantity from 
their dry food. 





Planting Potatoes. 
While visiting a farm in Cumberland Co. recently, 
we learned that many farmers in that vicinity are in 
the habit of dropping the potatoes and then covering 
them with manure. The advantages are represented 
as being very marked. We should think this method 
might prove of advantage in a dry season. It ig 


worthy of attention, and we hope to hear from our” 


farmers who have had experience in this matter. 


FA correspondent writing us from Industry, 
Franklin Co., says: A neighbor of mine a few days 

















themselves. This gives them exercise which they need; 
and for which they sometimes suffer in winter. Their 
contented appearance, and their notes of satisfaction 
after having exercised a little for their breakfast will 
be very manifest. 


ago applied kerosene oil to a very valuable pair of 
four years old oxen to kill lice. Both were soon after 
taken sick and onéof them has died. On being opened 
the smell of the oil was quite strong, and without 
doubt it caused the sickness and death of the animal. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Culture of the Honey Bee---No. 3. 


Hives. 

Messrs. Epttors :—I am well aware that there is no 
subject pertaining to bees on which there is such a 
variety of opinions as the subject of hives, and I do 
not expect to reconcile all these conflicting views, but 
simply to give my own upon the matter unbiased by 
interest or prejudice. Bee-keeping is at this time in a 
very depressed condition, and many have given it up 
in disgust. Now, in my opinion, the leading cause of 
this state of affairs is traceable to the many patent 
bee-hives which have flooded the country for a number 
of years past, the majority of such hives being better 
contrived for the destruction of our bees than for their 
prosperity and profit. That the profits of bee-keeping 
are governed as much by the hive used as any one 
thing, I think is admitted by every practical bee-keep- 
er. Yet the majority of bee-keepers will agree with me 
that we have paid these ‘‘patent men’’ money enough, 
as it has been proved that they do not care one straw 
for our success, further than to off their useless 
trumpery. One of these sneaks is no sooner gone 
than another makes his ap ce with something 
altogether different, and of course the acme of perfec- 
tion. This has peen done until every sensible bee- 
keeper has become heartily sick of the sight and sound 
of a patent bee-hive. Many of these patent hives are 
praised and recommended by our committees and of- 
ficers in high places, as improvements in bee culture. 
These men may be intelligent and well fitted for the 
place they occupy, but in matters pertaining to the 
management of bees, are no more capable of judging 
than the savage would be of the merits of an intricate 
piece of machinery. Practical experience in bee cul- 
ture is the only qualification which renders a person 
competent to decide. I have of late been shown a pa- 
tent hive with an incline bottom board. The patentee 
claims that it is to roll out the worms. I can 
well understand how peas, beans or potatoes would roll 
off a board placed in such a position, but a worm is 
not often found in a rolling condition; he generally 
travels on safe principles, that is, when he leaves the 
comb it is with a thread attached above to enable him 
to return at will. I think the patentee of this hive (if 
he accomplishes what he pretends) should furnish a 
man with each hive to shake the board until the worm 
rolls off. I have no faith in such hives to prevent the 
ravages of the moth. The sectional hive (patent) is 
used to some extent in this State. This hive consists 
of three boxes, one above another; each box will con- 
tain, when filled with honey, about twenty-five pounds; 
holes are made in the top of each box for the passage 
of the bees from one box.to the other. These hives are 
objectionable for wintering bees. Bees in these hives, 
when cold weather approaches, will take up their win- 
ter quarters among the brood comb, and if the honey 
in this box is all exhausted during a severe term of 
cold weather, the bees must starve, as to venture 
among the frosty combs in the other ae would be 
certain death. Another objection to this hive is, our 
surplus honey will not be pure, as each box will be 
used for breeding, and some cells will contain bee 
bread, which will give the honey a flavor not general- 
ly admired. I might enumerate a hundred more pa- 
tent hives of different patterns, but is it unnecessary. 
I will therefore leave this subject of patent beehives 
by saying to bee-keepers, avoid them if you would 
succeed. 

The question now arises, what kind of a hive dusif 
we use? [have used fora number of years a plain 
movable comb hive (not patent.) I consider it the 
best hive in use—I would not change for any patent I 
ever saw if furnished me gratis. I will enumerate a 
few of its advantages. First, the bees make each 
comb in a separate frame, capable of being lifted out 
at pleasure, ,making it what it is called, a movable 
comb hive. This getting at the interior of a bee-hive 
admits of a great many advantages. With this hive 
over-swarmiing is effectually prevented. All stocks 
that swarm are liable to lose their queens in the 
swarming season, and t many stocks are lost from 
this cause annually. With this hive such loss can be 
easily remedied. With this hive we can also prevent 
the rearing of drones and rear workers in their stead ; 
this makes a great difference in the yield of surplus 
honey. Every bee-keeper will readily see that there is 
really no necessity for forty or fifty colonies of bees 
scuptinn tanthesdapenaee drones than would be 
naturally produced by a half dozen colonies. It is as 
nature has designed, for every colony of bees when in 
& prosperous condition, at certain iods, to rear & 
large number of drones, not one in a hundred of which 
ever fulfils the purpose for which it was designed. A 
consumed in rearing a 
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t a small 
number of drones and have the combs filled with work- 
With the frames we can do this in 

are enabled to comb out the 
Successfully in these 
any other now in use. It is conceded 
k with any practical 





the bee moth, that it deposits its eggs directly on such 


knowledge of the habits of  tening 


portions of the comb as are not covered or protected 
by the bees, consequently weak stocks are in mueh 
more danger than strong ones; by the help of these 
frames we can attack the worm in his strong hold (the 
comb) and dispatch him, as every comb in the hive 
can be lifted out and examined in five minutes time, 
and the moth worm completely evacuated. 

Every bee-keeper is well aware that bees frequently 
cluster in large numbers upon the outside of the hive 
for weeks, refusing to swarm or enter the surplus 
honey boxes, where ample room is provided. In this 
way the labors of a largegwarm is often lost through 
the best of the honey season. With this hive the labors 
of such idle swarms be invariable secured. I 
might give & more -ex description of the merits 
of this hive, but space will not admit. I believe that 
every one who succeeds to any extent in bee-culture, 
must have the moveable frames in some form; but do 
not be deceived by any patent vender, and think that 
you must pay five or ten dollars for the right to use it. 
The hive which I have described is not a patent one; 
every bee-kee can construct and use these hives 
who pleases. I will furnish directions, gratis, for con- 
structing these hives to any one who may apply. 

C. B. Corton. 
West Gorham, March 9, 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
My Experience in Farming. 


Mr. Eprror: I noticed an article in one of your 
late numbers in which the writer objects to plowing— 
does not believe in poisoning land with the cast iron 
plow, etc. 

Now, after living on a farm for half a century 
practicing and experimenting, observation and experi- 
ence teach me that plowing, instead of being an in- 
jury, is a great benefit to any land. 

My method of treating waste or pasture land is to 
first plow it and sow with grain. The next season I 
lay it down, and turn it to pasture for about four years, 
observing to keep stock on the land nights as well as 
day in the summer season. Then I plow again and 
take off another crop of grain, after which turn to 
pasture as before. My land managed in this way 
fifteen or twenty years is in as high state of cultivation 
as the best manured land I have. 

Two years ago the grain crop, here on the Penob- 
scot, was almost an entire failure. Half the land I 
sowed had been treated in the manner I have described, 
while the remaining portion was highly manured. 
The former produced as many bushels. to the acre as 
the latter, being about nine bushels to a bushel of 
sowing. Last year I mowed the same land, and the 
grass was as stout on the one as on the other. 

Some farmers complain of Jand being too stony and 
too wet; cost of grass seed; a of fencing, &c. 
About thirty years ago I took a piece of wet, stony 
land, that ‘experienced farmers considered nearly 
worthless. I plowed it and let it lay the first year. 
The next season I plowed it again and sowed it with 
buckwheat and grass seed, and every four years I 
have sowed it with grain. Last year one acre pro- 
duced more g@ass than four did before it was plowed. 
[ had another piece which I plowed and sowed with 
barley, then seeded and turned to pasture four or five 
years, then plowed again and took off one crop of oats 
and two crops of hay; and after pasturing on it four 
or five years I sowed it with grass seed and barley. 
On about one half I sowed plaster—three bushels to 
the acre—but I could not discover the least difference 
in the crop where the plaster was sown. I consider 
plaster to be a great benefit to some lands, however. 

In regard to keeping cattle on the land nights, 
people tell me they will lie in one place all the time. 
I know they:will if allowed to do so, but if they are 
driven to another place tWo or three times and kept 
there until they lie down, they will continue to lie 
there until driven some where else. Now this is much 
easier than making yards or hauling manure. 

When I first noticed particularly the tilling of new 
land [ observed that the stalks of grain would be stout, 
with large heads and kernels, but after two or three 
times cropping the heads and kernels would be small, 
and the stalks slender and weak; consequently the 
grain would be all crippled down in a disorderly mass. 
Now when land is used for pasture the manure and 
grass makes a sort of top dressing, and, when plowed, 
the roots running down into the sods and manure will 
make the land produce as much and as stout grain as 
when first cleared. 

One third of my farm is not stony; the other two- 
thirds is stony enough to wall the entire farm into six 
acre lots, building the wall six feet high. I commenced 
to plow the cleared part first, then the other, until 7 
had plowed all my farm except about two acres inter- 
vale. I was poor and had to make snug calculations 
to gain a livelihood. I was not able to remove the 
stone preparatory to mowing, consequently I was 
obliged to turn it out to pasture and haul off part of the 
stone which I put into wall, laying it out into six acre 
fields. I then had a pasture of forty-eight acres— 
twelve to plant and sow each year and thirty-six for 
pasture—which will feed eight cows, four horses, and 
one hundred sheep and lambs. One and a half tons 
per acre will give fifty-four tons a year to support the 
crop. Now this feed is enough better than the com- 
mon pastures to produce one pound of butter per week 
extra from each cow, which, in sixteen weeks amounts 
to nineteen dollars and twenty cents when butter is 
fifteen cents per pound. Two horses at eight dollars a 
year gives sixteen dollars. Fifty lambs at one dollar 
each gives fifty dollars, the whole in twenty years 
making the sum of $1,704, which will make quite an 
item towards moving the stone, making no account 
of the extra crop. I’ll mention one case, however. 

When potatoes yielded bountifully, I planted two 
acres. After harvesting them I inquired of some of 
the best farmers how many bushels they raised to the 
acre, without enriching the land; and after deducting 
as many bushels from mine, as they raised, the re- 
mainder amounted to thirty-two dollars more than if 
the land had been mowed three years, allowing one 
and a half tons per acre at fifteen dollars per ton, one 
half to cut and haul to market. FARMER. 








; For the Maine Farmer. 
Letter from Aroostook. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—During the past eight years that 

I have lived in Aroostook, I have learned the following 
facts which I pen for the benefit of any who may con- 
template commencing farming in different localities 
from where they now reside. There is no more healthy 
climate than that 6f thiscounty. The soil is very fer- 
tile; I have known eighty bushels of oats to grow on 
one acre, and thirty-five bushels of wheat on another. 
One man in this town, F, R. Dinsmore, raised eighty- 
one bushels of sound ears of corn on one-half acre of 
plowed ground last season. He raised one hundred 
and seventy-three bushels of potatoes on one-half acre 
of pasture land broken up without manure. On new 
land, the two first crops will pay for clearing the land, 
lanting and harvesting the crops, and seeding the 
and to grass, leaving the grass land as a net profit. 
It will cost a man no more labor to raise and market 
a hundred dollars worth of produce here in the forest, 
than it would cost to do the same on the prairies of the 
west, while here he has the advantage of plenty of 
wood for fuel, fencing, building, &c. He will enjoy a 
healthier climate, better society, freedom from reptiles, 
and all the old associations of his native State. For. 
years we have had to compete with the farmers 

of New Brunswick in the sale of our produce, but/oy 
the expiration of the reciprocity treaty, we*shall have 





than ever for our crops. There never was so good a 
time for people to come here as this spring, ‘te there 
are many farms and settlements which could be ob- 
tained very cheaply, and some of them for nothing, 
whose former occupants have been either killed or dis- 
abled in the army, besides the thousands of acres of 
wild land which the State better than gives away. 
Soldiers and citizens, don’t go out west to make 
farms when you can do better in your own State. 
MATrAWAMKEAG. 

Island Falls, March 22, 1866. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Lice on Colts, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I recently saw an inquiry as to 
what would kill lice on colts; as I have had some ex- 
perience in the matter, I do not know but I might give 
a little information that will beof some benefit. My 
remedy is owt. this: take goose grease and rub it in 
well by hand. Use any quantity you choose. I never 
knew this to fail of causing to lice on colts. 
Yours, &c., Epoaar Day. 
Waldoboro’, March 31, 1866. 


A Bigger Pig Story. 











time as extra feed. 
West Ripley, March, 1866. 


the market all to ourselves, and shall get higher prices - 


™= 


- Agricultural Miscellany, | 


Apple Trees. 


“The winter is over and gone,’’ and the time of 
trimming apple trees is at hand. The sooner this 
work can be commenced now the better, for if delayed, 
as is often the case, till the sap is in full flow, a cer- 
tain proportion of the life blood of the tree, which is 
needed for the growth and nourishment of the remain- 
ing branches and the development of the fruit, is thrown 
away in the prunings, and one of the chief ends of 
the trimming out process frustrated. To allow the 
branches that are destined to fall before the saw and 
pruning-knife to first appropriate their share of the 
Juices of the tree is about as wise as it would be to feed 
hogs or cattle just before slaughtering them. Some 
enterprising farmers go to the other extreme, being 
deluded by the maxim that, ‘‘the time to prune trees 
is when you have nothing else to do.’’ Ifa limb is 
cut off when the sap lies entirely dormant, it 
no recuperative powers, and the wound will not heal, 
and if it is exposed to the blighting winds of March the 
cell tissue of the birch and sap-wood becomes dried 
and disorganized, so that the sap cannot penetrate it, 
and the vitality being lost, dry rot ensues, which not 
unfrequently ~ aga through the whole heart of the 
tree. The golden mean is the time when the roots are 
just giving the sap notice to quit, and before it has 
taken full possession above ground. 

As to the manner of pruning, volumes have been 
written upon that subject, though judging from the 
appearance of very many orchards throughout New 
England, many people are hardly satisfied of the ne- 
cessity of pruning atall. They cut off the dead limbs, 
which save for their unsightliness, might as well be 
left, since they can draw no more nourishment, and 
perhaps they extirpate the last year’s suckers, but 
the deliberately ruining a large, fine, growing branch 
seems to them a piece of wasteful vandalism, a *‘fly- 
ing into the face of Providence’’ not to be thought of. 
But nature says to the orchardist, ‘‘you can take your 
choice—raise wood or fruit ; your can’t have both.”’ 
How often we see, especially in old orchards, trees with 
a dozen large limbs, perfectly bare to the ends, where 
there is a little tuft of follage, that may or may not 
yield a handful of apples. Now the sap that is re- 
quired to keep alive such a mass of wood might as 
well be appropriated by the young and fruitful limbs 
if these cumberers could be transfered to the wood- 
pile. But their places need not be left vacant, but 
should be filled with grafts, to do the work of bearing 
when the present fruitful branches, that have been 
spared, shali in their turn be removed from office. It 
is the young wood that is fruitful and by keeping up 
a rotation, such as we have described, the existence of 
a tree can be prolonged indefinitely, just as a horse by 
being constantly repaired, will ever remain a good 
house though they may not be a joist or board of the 
original structure in it. 

This thinning out process also applies to the apples, 
after they are set, as well as to the tree, though this 
is a point but little understood as yet, or at least but 
little acted on. The best promologists, however, in the 
experiments for the improvement of fruit, have found 
that the surest and earliest way to increase the size, 
perfect the flavor, and insure regularity in bearing, as 
well as to prolong the life of the tree, is to thin out 
the young fruit without mercy. Some say that Na- 
ture knows best how many apples the tree can bear, 
and will set the fruit accordingly. But we must bear 
in mindthat Nature and the orchardist are labor- 
ing for very different results—he for fine fruit, she 
for the propagation of the species. Nature don’t 
care for high flavored or large sized apples, crops 
of the size of bullets being the heig 
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Farming---How shall it be done? 


Spring is again at our doors, and its earliest pre- 
monitions should find the thrifty farmer prepared for 
the commencement of the season’s work; the teams 
well fed and med, and ready for a vigorous per- 
formance of labor required of them; all the im- 
plements of the best description and in excellent con- 
dition; and seeds that have been obtained from relia- 
ble sources on hand in sufficient quantities. No hap- 
hazard arrangements, no guess work, no lack of sys- 
tem should be permitted on a well-ordered firm; but 
everything should be adapted to the realization of the 
most profitable returns from the labor and capital in- 
vested in farming. We are not an advocate of expen- 
ditures on the farm which will not repay an am- 
ple profit. The objects which ought constantly to be 
kept in view by every cultivator of the soil are : 

1, What mannres can I use with increased profit? 
2. What improvement can I make in my modes of 
culture so as to realise larger crops from the same 
area of land? 

8. Can additional labor be advantageously bestow- 
ed in the preparation of the soil, and subsequent cul- 
tivation of crops? 

‘:4. How much money can be judiciously expended 
in manures, new implements, labor of preparing and 
cultivating the soil, top-dressing, grass and grain 
crops, etc., with a certainty of a good balance sheet 
next fall? 

These questions for convenience, may be answerel 
separately, although they have an intimate connection 
with each other. ny manure possessing valuable 
qualities may be used with increased profit, unless the 
price is out of proportion to ‘its value. In our March 
number a correspondent from Long Island stated it as 
his opinion that all artificial fertilizers are too dear to 
be used profitably by the farmer, who cannot afford to 
pay ‘$160 per ton for Peruvian guano to raise pota- 
toes at 50 cents per bushel or hay at $15 per ton.’’ 
In this we quite agree with him, but the case st.:ted 
is an extreme one. There are fertilizers which are 
more beneficial than guano on many soils, but which 
can be bought for less than one-third $160 per ton. 
Among these are Superphosphate, bone dust, flour of 
bone, poudrette and concentrated manure made from 
the blood, bones and fiesh of animals. Where the 
manures of the farm are insufficient in quantity to 
bring the soil to the highest state of fertility, any of 
the above manures may be used by the farmer with 
the most favorable pecuniary results. Ashes and 
lime which are worth from ten to twelve cents per 
bushel are excellent fertilizers, particularly on soils 
which are deficient in limestone and potash. 

There are many ways of increasing the supply of 
home-made manures, persistently neglected by farm- 
ers, who might add fourfold to the products of their 
farms by economizing the fertilizing elements at their 
own doors. In almost every portion of the country 
muck, pond mud, leaf mold, leaves from the woods, 
the refuse of crops, headlands, and other materials 
which are usually wasted, might be carted to the barn- 
yard and pig pen, and swell the proportions of the 
compost heap so greatly that every cultivated field 
could be amply enriched with those constituents which 
are indisdensable to the growth of plants. All these 
substances are chiefly composel of organic elements, 
which have been accumulating for centuries, from the 
decomposition of vegetable matter and from the at- 
mosphere—a beneficient provision of nature for the 
sustenance of crops. The farmer who suffers these to 
go to waste cannot, we admit, afford to buy artificial 
manures, for nothing but abundant crops can justify 
large expenditures in the preparation and fertilizing 
of the soil. 

Improvement in modes of culture means simply 
that the land shall be underdrained, if wet, plowed 





ambition; but she puts forth all her energies for 


ture generations, the pulp of the fruit being a mere 
receptacle for the germs. The art of fruit culture, 
like all art, must in some respects oppose and in others 
direct the forces of nature, and if we wish for apples 
rather than seeds, we must turn the vitality of the 
tree in that direction. Now the available sap and 
force of the tree for a given year is so much stock to 
be worked up into fruit, and it requires no profound 
knowlege of mathematics to see that if we wish the 
product to consist of large specimens, we must- accept 
a less number. 

But the increase of size is not the only or the most 
desirable result of the decimating process. The 
flavor improves almost in the ratio of the size. We 
cannot exactly understand the chemical laws on which 


to the case of ale, wine, cheese and bread, in which 
the ripening goes on more perfectly in a large mass 
than in a small one, and attains, so to k, toa more 


crop in bulk, while he increases it in value. A tree 
can bear with far less exhaustion a hundred apples to 
a bushel than two hundred, since the measure of small 
ones contains double the number of seeds of the large 
ones ; and it is the ripening of the seeds—the storing 
up of vitality for the future generations—that consti- 
tutzs the greatest drain on all plants. For this reason 
trees thus treated will last much longer than when 
they are allowed to over bear, and those varieties that 
only bear alternate years can thus be induced to give 
up their wonted resting spell, and yield a fair crop 
every year. There is no earthly reason why the Bald- 
win, which is our most profitable apple, should be con- 
fined to its ‘‘bearing year,’’ except that being prolific 
it overdoes itself, and is obliged to take time to re- 
cuperate.—JVewburyport Herald. 





Experiments with Salt and Plaster. 


Having seen an account of the experiments of 
Messrs. Sweet in the Country Gentleman, during 
three years, I obtained a few hundred pounds plaster 
and twelve bushels of ‘‘coarse fine’? salt, and applied 
it as follows: After rolling 170 rods of land that was 
sowed to wheat and grass seed, and had been manured 
but once for eight years, I sowed on salt and plaster 
(three bushels salt to one hundred pounds plaster) at 
about the rate of four bushels to the acre, leaving one 
strip of aboutarod wide. The man who cradled 
what he could and reaped the rest, said it was the 
heaviest growth of straw he had ever seen. It wascut 
too green, and was quite damp when threshed by ma- 
chine, so that the threshers said it was impossible to 
thresh it clean—yet they got out only a fraction less 
than thirty bushels; the stalking also looked first rate. 
The strip left was visibly shorter and thinner through 
the season. In planting my potatoes, manuring in the 
hill with green stable manure, two rows were left 
without the stable manure, and instead about four 
large spoonfuls of the salt and plaster were put in 
each hill with the seed. These two rows were much 
later in coming up, and some did not grow at all, and 

w much less thrifty through the season, and when 
San, yielded about half the quantity of the same kind 
by their side, and an unripe, 
were a much darker green. Iso planted a few rows 
of corn with a similarly unsatisfactory result. I also 
sowed (quite late) a strip through several grass fields, 
with no positive result, though in one I thought it was 
beneficif. 

On the whole, I thought that the fault was not so 
much/with the salt and plaster as in my application of 
it, and that for corn, potatoes, &c., it should be thor- 





es quality; their tops 
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or something to reduce its strength. Urine will often 
Kill the grass on which it falls from the animal for a 
whole season, when the next season that spot will bear 
the darkest green, largest and most thrifty grass in the 
field, so that in a mowing lot such spots can be seen a 
half mile off. I am intending to make more experi- 
ments with the same the coming season, and hope also 
to see farther effects of last year’s experiments, and 
would recommend others to do the same. A neighbor 
of mine sowed salt and plaster on an oat-field, and 
thought he had the heaviest growth of oats he ever 
had seen. 
I think the and plaster would probably be more 
useful ona dryer and more sandy soil.—Couniry 
Gentleman. 





Citric Acid in Cancer. 


The cooling and tonic effects of lemon juice are 
well known. Citric acid is te all intents purposes 
ized lemon juice, and is often used as a substi- 
tute for lemons Le “cadiai,*kntion these An Italian 
hysician, Dr. ini, findi a patien it, with 
5 concur of thet , Teceived great relief in eating 
lemons, was ind 
other cancer patients, which he did much to their relief. 
In a case of hopelessly incurable cancer, under our 
own observation, it has been used with the happiest 
results, and afforded a greater relief from a ee: 
any other application that has been tried. We found 
that this use of citric acid was not known to the ph 
sicians of our uantance, and we 

benefit of our medical readers. The 
is used one part by weight, to 90 parts of soft water. 
The weight of a common nickel cent to a pint of wa- 
ter comes sufficiently near. The solution oo 





the production of the greatest number of seeds for fa- | 


this fact depends, though we know that it is analagous | 


finished result. Nor need the furmer much lessen his | 


oughly mixed with muck, dry soil, mould, sawdust, | 


- soil is rather a heavy dark loam, and | 
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to try the effect of citric acid on | the hands 


give it for all 
acid 


by moistening @ piece of lint, and renewed 
pain returns. | 





deep, subsoiled, and cultivated thoéfoughly, so as to 
| keep the weeds down, the surface of the ground con- 
| Stantly stirred, and open to the ingress cf the air and 
|dews. The atmosphere is a storehouse of.moisture, 
| carbon, ammonia, and other vital elements of crops, 
| but it cannot penctrate a baked, closely packed soil, 
in order to produce those changes in its chemical con- 
| dition, without which the wonderful processes of plant 
| growth are impossible. But if the surface and subsoil 
| are loosened by deep cultivation and disturbed fre- 
quently during the season of vegetation, the air circu- 
lates freely among the particles of soil; water, the 
solvent of all the organic and inorganic constituents 
of crops, is supplied in proper quantities to produce 
the right conditions for the free appropriation of plant 
food. Thus the improved tillage of the soil developes 
an extra farm beneath the surface not enumerated in 





the title-deed, and many a farm who to-day starves on 
a hundred acres might grow rich on a quarter of that 
area cultivated according to the methods we have in- 
| dicated. 
| The use of all improved tools and implements— 
| horse-hoes, carrot-weeders, sulky plows and cultiva- 
tors, mowing machines, horse hay-forks, tedders and 
loaders, is of the first importance; as they save the 
employment of ndditional } hands, ‘orm the work in 
| the best and speediest manner, and enable everything 
| to be done in its proper season. Yet where more la- 
bor is necessary in order to give every crop full atten- 
| tion, no sensible farmer will hesitate to engage it im- 
mediately, although he may deem wages extravagant. 
| — Working Farmer. 





| 





Farmers’ Gardens. 





Now that the season for making gardens is drawing 
nigh, we will offer some suggestions on the subject. 
Our text is that farmers do not generally have good 
gardens, The class of people which ought to have the 
best—the legitimate tillers of the earth—often lack 
the luxuries which a well cultivated garden will sup- 
ply to the table each day inthe year. We believe 
they generally intend to enjoy these products, but 
there is no allowance made for the garden work in the 
ordinary plan of yearly labors, and the result is the 
fruit — vegetables are neglected. We advise every 
farmer to expend at least twenty dollars in /abor on 
his garden devoted to fruits and v les for family 
use. The ‘‘value received’’ for this investment will be 
amply returned in a variety of ways, which will be 
readily suggested to the imagination of the lover of 
good things ‘‘all the year round.”’ 

In the garden one should cultivate a variety, so as 
_to have a seasonable supply for the table at all times. 
Of spring growth, , lettuce and radishes are 
among the earliest and best. If the lettuce is grown 
in a hot-bed, and the asparagus well managed, these 
vegetables may be placed on the table very early in 
the season. Part of the ragus bed might be cov- 
ered with a cold frame; which would bring it forward 
| earlier and so lengthen the season. When the spring 





vegetables are gone the more delicious ones of summer 
growth supply their place. Early potatoes, beans, 
|corn, onions, peas, beets, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
cabbages diversify the farmer’s living. At this sea- 
son also the small fruits in ample abundance should be 
|daily on his table. Strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries succeed one another in order, and contin- 
}ue the supply until the fall fruits mature. There 
|meed be no failure in growing these fruits. Nor 
should the en be without a bed of celery for win- 
ter use, and the various vegetables which remain in 
the ground to be used when the winter frosts first 
| leave it, should be amply cultivated. 
We believe ev farmer would make money by 
| having such a en, though it cost him twice the 
amount we have indicated. it would forego the use of 
| costlier food, and it would be beneficial to the general 
| health of the family. During the summer—and even 
the whole year—it would supply the main bulk of the 
| food. We can likewise add that gardening is pleasant 
| employment, and all the members of the family would 
| become interested in it. Let the boys raise their ber- 
| Ties and grapes, and aid the ladies in having what 
| they invariably take delight in, namely, a well stocked 
| flower bed.— Rural New Yorker. 








An Old Miich Cow. 


| 
Mr. D. A. Philbrick, of Hampton, N. H., informs 
the New England Farmer that he has a cow that will 
be twenty-five years old in April. He is confident that 
there is no mistake about the of the cow, because 
she was a bridal t to wife of one of his 
| neighbors, by whom she was well cared for. Natural- 
ly enough she was kept here as long as it was thought 
pradent to do so, on account of her age, when she was 
sold to a merciful man.”’ After keeping her a year 
| or two, his courage began to fail, and she passed into 
of a third owner, who, thi that if she 
did not fail soon she ought to do so, sold her three 
ears ago to Mr. Philbrick for $18. Mr. P. has since 
een offered $60 for her a8 & milch cow, and ide. per 
Ib., by the butcher. For the last three years she 
given milk constantly, and although she is to come in 
in April, gives two quarts of milk day now. To 
her teeth are as ot as those of cows 
eight years of age, as she can eat the hardest corn with- 








Things a Farmer Should not Do, 


A farmer should not break up more land than he 
can cultivate thoroughly; half-tilled land is always 
growing poorer, while well-tilled land is constantly 
improving. A thrifty and prudent farmer will not 
devote his sole attention to the improvement of cer- 
tain fields on his farm, because the land is ‘easy to 
work at,’’ and let other portions of his premises go 
uncultivated, and grow nothing but brush, bogs, 
briars and*stones. 

A farmer should never have more cattle, horses or 
other animal stock than he can keep in good order. 
An animal in good order at the beginning of winter is 
already half wintered. Nor should he let his cattle 
endure the chilling storms of winter in an open yard 
or field, whilst a few dollars exventled in the way of 
making comfortable stables wov:d amply repay him 
in saving of fodder, and afford a greater amount of 
milk. 

A farmer should never md too much on his 
neighbors for what he can by careful management 
produce on his own land. He should not make it a 
common practice to either buy or beg fruit while he 
can plant trees and cultivate them on his own ground 
—nor annoy his neighbors by borrowiug tools to work 
with, while he can make or buy them. ‘*The borrow- 
er is servant to the lender,”’ 

A farmer should never be so immersed in political 
matters as to neglect doing his various kinds of work 
in due season, and to snug up matters and things for 
winter; nor should he be so inattentive to politics as 
to remain ignorant of those great questions of national 
and state policy which will always agitate more or less 
a free people. 

A farmer should not be continually borrowing his 
neighbor’s newspaper, while he can easily save money 
enough, by curtailing some little extravagance, to sub- 
scribe and pay for one or more of his own. 

A farmer should never refuse a fair price for any- 
thing he wishes to sell. I have known men to refuse 
a dollar and a half for a bushel of corn, and after 
keeping it five or six months they were glad to get a 
dollar for it. I have known farmers to refuse to take 
a fair marketaLle price for their dairies of butter, and 
after keeping it three or four months they concluded 
to sell the butter for only two-thirds of the price 
which they were first offered. ‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.”’ 

A tarmer should not allow his wood-pile to be re- 
duced down to the ‘‘shorts,’’ merely drawing a little 
by piecemeal, and green at that. He must expect to 
encounter the sour looks of his wife and family, and 
wy be compelled (in a series of lectures) to learn 
that the man who provides green wood to burn in the 
winter, has not measured the first rules of domestic 
economy. Nor should he employ some *‘botch’’ mason 
to build his chimney ‘‘upside down’’ so that his fami- 
ly will be nearly = ang out of the house, and the 
walls of the room become as yellow as saffron. 

A farmer should not let his buildings look as old as 
the hills, and go to decay, while he can easily afford 
the means to keep them in repair; nor should he 
allow tattered clothes and old hats to be stuffed in the 
windows, in place of glass. If he does, he need not be 
alarmed if he acquires the reputation of a mean man, 
or one who tarries long where liquor is sold by the 
glass. 

A farmer should not be contented with dilapidated 
looking fences on his farm, so as to tempt his cattle to 
become unruly and destroy his crops, while he has 
plenty of opportunities and materials to make or keep 
them in repair.— Working Farmer. 





Native vs. Imported Cattle. 





I have been waiting for a lull in the show of com- 
munications which has been pouring upon you for a 
month or two, to put infa few words on native cattle. 
I am one of those whe Yedleve in encouraging every~ 
thing American that is good; hence I am an advocate 
for a native stock. 

To what do the various breeds of cows which are so 
highly prized, owe their excellence? Is it not to the 
superior care which has for generations back been taken 
in breeding them—choosing only the very best and 
raising from them alone? And why, if our farmers 
pursue the same course, can they not succeed in secur- 
ing @ breed equal in all respects to the high-priced and 
high-fed imported cattle? We often find native cows 
excélling in their butter qualities, or as milkers, (an 
instance I know of, a native cow making 184 pounds 
of butter in seven days, last summer;) and what is 
there to prevent our raising from selected stock of this 
class, a new, or rather an improved breed suited in all 
respects to our climate, thoroughly American, just as 
much as the Durhams, Jerseys or Herefords, are Eng- 
lish ? 

The usual plan practiced by most of our farmers, of 
indiscriminately raising calves for future profit as cows 
or bulls, has given us a mongrel breed of no particu- 
lar value; but were a different course pursued, and 
were we as careful as the stockbreeders of other coan- 
ties, I see no reason why we should not have as good 
milkers and as good feeders, as Durhams or any other 
class of fancy cattle. Of one thing I am sure, that is, 
if more discrimination is used in breeding, we can im- 
prove our cattle very much, even if we do not equal 
the foreign breeds. 

Let every farmer therefore select from his herd and 
the herds of others, the very best calves from the very 
best cows, to raise, and let the butcher have the others. 
By pursuing this course for three or four years, he will 
certainly see a marked improvement in his stock. Not 
only with cattle, but sheep, pigs, and everything else. 
Am I not right?—B. in Germantown Telegraph. 





Growing Potatoes. 


The way we grow potatoes at Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, is as follows : 

Ist. The ground is worked so that when a heavy 
rain comes the water will pass directly down from the 
surface, and not stand around the roots. This is what 
is generally known as well-drained and deeply-worked. 
Surface draining will not do. 
2d. If the soil is sandy or sandy sub-soil we gen- 
erally call this land naturally drained. On such land 
pottaces seldom rot. The best way to manure for po- 
tatoes is to do it the previous year and let it be well 
worked-in. It is quite impossible to grow good pota- 
toes on heavy, rich soil. e better your drainage, 
the earlier you can plant and the less rot you will 
have. 

I put a littie extra manure on a part of my potatoe 
ground one year ago, and lost the whole crop; while 
with manure spread and well worked in the previous 
year, the crop was sound and excellent. 

Potatoes may be grown on heavy soil, but will be 
only fit for stock. I have raised one hundred bushels 
good sound tubers from two bushels seed with no ma- 
nure but straw. I generally plant from four to six 
inches deep, and in hills four feet apart, so I can work 
the ground both ways, and cultivate the ground per- 
fectly level.—E. A. Rosy, in Germantown Telegraph. 





How to make Mutton. 


A lot of Cottswold sheep having been seen in New 
York that would weigh from 300 to 400 pounds, the 
proprietor (a Canadian) was asked his method of fat- 
tening sheep, and replied : ° p 

“In the first place I secure a good breed. That is 
the most important poiut. The next thing is to keep 
them growing, from the time they are weaned till they 
are taken to the slaughter-house, never allowing them 
to grow poor at any season of the year. I have fed 
them all the hay, peas and oats they will eat. Peas 
are better than Indian corn for making mutton.— 
Oats furnish a nitrogenous matter for the formation of 

muscle. Peas produce more fat than the 
same number of pounds of cereal grain.’’ 

“Do you feed any roots and straw ?’’ 

“Yes, each sheep gets not less than one or two 

nds of turnips daily, with all the straw to eat and 
ie on that he wants; anda shed is provided, 
with a supply of pure water, and salt to lick at pleas- 
ure.’”’ 


<a BEE So yen cage bo it for the largest of 
?’ 

“Two hundred dollars per head, or I ship them 
from this market!’’ 

The next day we learned they were taken at that 
price for Christmas mutton. 


— 





Talking While Milking- 


We have seen it noticed somewhere, that talking 
while milking is not good—that » cow will give less 
say we have 


milking ; not on 
iweb much Sho is—where another person is pres- 
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—The Little Pilgrim. 
Our Story-Teller. 


MY AUNT’S ADVICE. 


My Aunt Tabitha was one of the worthiest women 
in existence, but she was not easier to live with than 
sundry other worthy folks. It is true that we had 
come by degrees, through a long course of years, 
to understand one another tolerably, and to get on 
together admirably. I had the most boundless respect 
for my aunt’s sterling worth, her dauntless energy, 
her strength, both of mind and body; respected her 

ursuits, too, though I declined to share them, and if 

did not agree with her opinions, forbore to say so at 
least; not that I got any credit for my forbearance, or 
that the dear lady thought it worth while to imitete 
my charity, which indeed she would have regarded in 
herself as a base truckling to the folies and weaknesses 
of mankind, Far from that, my pursuit of natural 
science was the object of her unsparing contempt and 

robation. 
am not ashamed to own that it was with much in- 
tense quaking, and some outward nervousness and 
discomposure, that I prepared to acquaint my aunt 
with a charge that had been laid upon me, and that 
it seemed impossible for me to refuse; I had thought 
to find and seize u @ propitious moment during 
dinner, but none that I could venture to think such 
ted itself. I waited and waited, dashing in 
suddenly in a moment of desperation, ata crisis in 
the flow of my aunt’s discourse which seemed to me 
somewhat - 

‘Speaking of orphans, Aunt Tab, [ heard to-day 
that poor Dick Masson is dead in India. You remem- 
ber Dick, don’t you?’’ 

**Remember him ? rectly well, nephew,’’ returned 
my aunt, in a tone that said as plainly as any words 
could, ‘‘and remember no good of him, either.’’ ‘Ah! 
dead is he? and has left heaps of children for some 
one else to provide for, I dare say; men like him al- 
ways do.’’ 

My heart smote me a little when I succumbed to 
the expediency of passing over this implied attack up- 
on my dead friend’s memory, but the uneasy feeling 
lent what I faintly hoped was impressive dignity to 
my manner, as I said, 

‘*He has certainly left one child motherless, not for 
any one to provide for, exactly, but for some one to 
look after and be kind to, till she gets a home of her 
own.”’ 

“Ah! a girl, of course,’’ answered my indomitable 
relation. ‘I could have answered for its being a girl ! 
Well, a pretty responsibility, and care, and bother is 
going to be put off upon some one who has no right in 
the world to be troubled with it, most likely, and I’.n 
sorry for them; if it’s any one who knows her mother 
as weil as I did, they’ll be sorry for themselves, for 
ten to one the girl takes after her. The specimen's 
common enough, more’s the pity !’” 

I knew my aunt; I knew all this was only what I 
had to expect; and yet my heart sank down within me 
like lead, and I thought of the ward, now on her way 
to England, with indescribable foreboding. 

I pushed my chair back from the table, folded my 
napkin, and then said doggedly, 

**Well, then, aunt, I must even console myself with 
your pity and my own, for I’m the unlucky individual 
who is to need it.”’ 

My aunt laid down her dessert knife and fork, fold- 
ed her hands, and regarded me stonily, yet with tr- 
uamph. 

“Ha ! I guessed as much, nephew. I’m sorry-for 

ou.”? 
. “So you were good enough to say—and, my dear 
—_ perhaps I’m sorry for myself; but what can I 
Oo ? > 

“Do! grant me pftience !”’ cried out my aunt. ‘Is 
the man demented? Do!—why, decline to act, to be 
sure; you cannot be compelled, I suppose, and the 
girl has, no doubt, plenty of kin, with more right to 
be troubled with her, and fitter to take charge of her 
too.’’ 

**As to that, poor Dick knew best, I suppose,’’ re- 
turned I, a little sulkily. 

My aunt regard me steadily; and at such moments 
there is a certain fixed grimness about the good lady’s 
physiognomy not pleasing to the eye. 

**The conceit of men is fathomless,’’ she was kind 
enough to remark presently with much unction. 
*‘And I see, nephew, that you have made up your 
mind. Well, you must do as you please, and [ shall 
do what I think right, in plainly telling you my opin- 
ion. Am I at liberty to do so? Of courseI am at 
liberty to do so; and my opinion is, that you are 
about to make a fool of yourself.”’ 

*‘Not for the first time, I fear,’’ said I, endeavoring 
to give a more pleasant turn to the discourse. 

‘Nor for the last, for some people never learn wis- 
dom,’’ returned Aunt Tabitha. ‘‘Guardian to a chit 
of a girl—a man of your years! who never saw a 
child since he was one himself, and is quite old enough 
to have forgotten that he ever was one—a man with 


“If she is a child,’’ said I breaking in upon the tide 
of these unsparing truths, “‘why, then we can send 
her to school.’’ 

‘‘And if she’s not a child, and is too old for school ?”’ 

“*Then we'll marry her off as quickly as possible,’’ 


I answered jocosely. 

“Ah! marry her off—that is what all men think 
women were born for, I verily believe.’’ 

“Why, my dear aunt, I really fancy the Bible gives 
some such reason for the creation of Mrs. Eve, doesn’t 
it?” 

“It is our privilege to live under another dispensa- 
tion, nephew,’’ said my aunt, bridling. 

“The more’s the pity,’’ said I; but I prudently had 
my hand on the door handle as I spoke, and bolted 
the moment I had finished. 


» * * * 


The ordeal preliminary was I had duly re- 
ceived my ward at the hands of the friends under 
whose care she had journeyed to England, had intro- 
duced her tomy Aunt Tabitha, and humbly com- 
mended her to the favor of that exemplary woman. 

My aunt followed Miss Masson with her eyes, as 
she disappeared from the drawing-room to p for 
dinner, and when the door had fairly closed on her, 
turned sharply on me. 

ephew, which is it—a child or a woman ?”’ 

“Upon my word, aunt,’’ said I, hesitating, and in- 
wardly much confused by the sudden a » “if you 
really ask my opinion, I should say a little of both, or 
perhaps nei the one nor the other.’’ 

‘*A plain question might be supposed to deserve a 
plain answer,’’ returned my aunt, severely. 

“My dear aunt, I should have said-——’’ I was be- 
ginning. 

‘**You know nothing about it, nephew,’’ interrupted 
Aunt Tabitha, snappishly, but withal so very truly, 
that I was involuntarily silent. 

No—I didn’t know anything about it, that was the 
very truth; nor, when the evening was ended, had I 
advanced a bit farther towards a conclusion on this 














* * 


int. 

Pe Child or woman? fifteen or twenty? For the very 
life of me I could not make up my mind which. 

My Aunt Tabitha, as was her custom of an evening, 
was engaged at the far end of the room, on her vari- 
ous club and subscription books, or in arranging the 
worldly affairs of her poorer fellow-creatures, on mod- 
el principles, quite to. her satisfaction, if not to theirs. 
I, reclining in my arm-chair near the fire, held a book, 
which under ordinary circumstances I should have 
read, but which, under the present ex’ i 
ones, I was using as a cover behind which I was in- 
tent upon that other book of little Miss Masson oppo- 
site me, which, try as I would, I couldn’t read. She 
lay listlessly back ina low chair on the other side of 
the hearth, a hand-screen held negligently between 
her face and the fire by a little brown hand, so small, 
so slight and supple, that it seemed ridiculous to sup- 
pose it could belong toa grown woman. The figure 
matched the hand for slightness, suppleness, and 
smallness, generally; it was as little as a willow wand, 
and, to my thinking, as as the same wand, 
when, unstripped of its feathery garniture, it waves 
above the stream in the summer wind. 

’ But did it pertain to fifteen or twenty? Nothing 
im my ward’s manner, nothing in what she said, 
helped me to get forward a bit. She was very quiet— 
subdued, if not shy; but that seemed only natural 
with her deep mourning dress, she said very little, 
but she could not well say much; when the other lad y 
in the room was deep in accounts and ndence, 
oe sole gentleman apparently absorbed in his 


And so the evening wore away, and bedtime came 
and my mind was as far as ever from being made up. 
Prayers were over; we all stood up, and, as the ser- 
vants filed out of the room, Miss Masson went over to 
Aunt Tabitha, dutifully kissed, and bade her and my- 
self good-night. ~ 
How things would have gone the next day, I can- 
not imagine, but for the, for once, opportune, as well 
88 unexpected, arrival of my nephew, Tom Ferrers, of 
the This young gentleman, whose easy 
ree take Holmdale by storm whenever his 

convenience prompts, sudden) 
dashed windows of our breakfast-room, 
oA sewer just as we were about to 
meal, never drawing rein 
» the next moment must 





to the manifest detriment of my newly laid gravel 
sweep; walking in the moment after as cool and fresh 
as the morning itself. 

With what irresistible good humored heartiness the 
young dog salutes Aunt Tabitha (if the lady has 
& weak part in her composition, be sure Tom has found 
the way to it;) with what an easy grace he bows to 
little Miss Masson, takes the seat beside her, falls to 


talking, laughing, and assisting her. And my ward, | wa: 


it fen kes can talk, can smile. mo i laugh, 

with a laugh, as is strange 

Holmdale, But she than ever when the 
up into smiles, and the 
w at Tom’s nonsense.— 


pretty smiles, one of those fleeting, dark-eyed 
—but, ah me! I was not twenty-four or a Plunger. 

After breakfast I lingered a little, uncertain what 
my new duties made incumbent upon me; but I soon 
saw that I was so very little either heeded or needed, 
that I betook myself to my e and the resumption 
of my usual pursuits, not, I will own, altogether with 
my usual zest, nor quite undisturbed by that intru- 
sive consideration of ‘‘fifteen or twenty.’’ 

At dinner, though my ward and my nephew consid- 
ered themselves apparently friends of quite an ancient 
date, the little lady was much more silent than she 
had been at breakfast, and but for Tom, the dinner 
would have gone off almost as heartily as that of the 
preceding day. 

When the young gentleman had duly bowed the 
ladies out of the room at its conclusion, he came 
leisurely back to the table, filled his glass, settled 
himself back in his chair in an attitude of much ease, 
and remarked appreciatively, 

“Upon my word, uncle, Miss Masson is a very pret- 
ty little girl.’’ 

‘I dare say she will make a pretty woman,”’ I an- 
swered, putting on an indulgent parent-and-guardian 
manner. Either at that, or something else, Tom first 
sta and then laughed. 

‘*‘ATe you not afraid of her finding Holmdalea little 
—quiet, perhaps !’’ he kindly inquired next. 

“Not while you are good enough to take pity on 
us,”’ I returned; and I verily believe the young puppy 
detected instantly the secret soreness which prompted 
the reply; ‘‘but seriously,’’ I added, “‘I dare say a 
year or two of school——’’ (you see I felt pretty well 
decided as to that question of years, by. the tone of 
re | nephew’s remarks. ‘Catch him making a mis- 
: e - such a subject,’’ I thought.) He broke into a 

augh. 

**Why, uncle, the poor child left school two years 
ago, when she went out to join her father. She was 
nineteen last birth-day.’’ 

**No, indeed,’? I said angry and confused, and 
jealous of Tom’s superior information concerning my 
ward and her antecedents. 

“She’s as fresh, I grant,’’ pursued this well-inform- 
ed young gentieman, ‘‘as if she only left off pinafores 
yesterday; but then she’s seen nothing, for old Mas- 
son was always poked away up country somewhere, 
and the little thing tells me she and the ‘old party’ 
never saw a white face for months together, except 
each other’s. So you see she’s a complete little Daisy 
every way.’ ° 

“*K daley.”? 

“*Well, that’s her name, I mean, and don’t the 
(I’m sure you’re much better up in ’em than I am, 
sir,) don’t they signify simplicity and freshness, and 
—and—you know what I mean—under the name of 
that flower.’’ 

‘**Miss Masson’s name is Anastasie Lucinda,’’ I be- 
gan with rebuking dignity. 

“Oh? of course, that’s the name her god-fathers 
and god-mothers bestowed on her. Very far left to 
themselves they must have been at the time, too; but 
I don’t suppose either they, or any one else, ever 
called her by the same; at any rate, her father djdn’t 
for he shortened it to Daisy, and a very appropriate 
and becoming name it is, too; but I propose that we 
fill this glass to about the prettiest little daisy a man 
would see in a day’s journey. After that, uncle, shall 
we join the ladies ?”’ 

We did join the ladies, and the day ended, as it be- 
gan, by my contemplation of the ease and readiness 
with which my nephew made himself agreeable, win- 
ning smiles and pretty looks, confidence and kindness, 
where I—but then, J had not fair hair, parted down 
the middle, nor flowing whiskers, nor a tawny pendant 
moustache, and I was much nearer fifty than twenty- 
four, only her father’s old friend, and her own elderly, 
silent guardian. 

No wistful, dark-eyed glance into my face thrilled 
through and through me to-night, when the hour of 
retiring came; the little lady put her lips to Miss 
Tabitha’s yielded cheek-bone as on the previous occa- 
sion, shook hands with Tom, bidding him a laughing 
good-night, and then swept past me with a flowing 
curtesy, drooping eyelashes anda little flush on her 
face 


As long as the Plunger stayed, and he honored us 
more persistently than usual, there did not appear 
any signs of Miss Masson’s finding poor old Holmdale 
dull; the two were generally together, and seemed to 
find each other sufficient for all needs. But when he 
was gone, and she was left to choose between Aunt 
Tabitha’s society and mine, the case was plainly alter- 
ed. I rather think the poor child at first did make an 
effort to follow in Miss Tabitha’s footsteps, but that 
needed stronger limbs, a stronger mind, perhaps also 
a harder heart, than nature had vouchsafed to her.— 
She blundered sadly between ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘effect,”’ 
my aunt complained; she could not be taught that the 
way to make a model poor was not achieved by reliev- 
ing poverty; she gave away, as I understood, all her 
money, rendered her wardrobe a desolation, and in- 
curred, into the bargain, Aunt Tabithais severest re- 
buke for encouraging sloth, and ministering to shift- 
lessness. 

So that came to an end, and, though I could almost 
have descended (if I had known how,) to tap the 
Plunger’s method of making Holmdale pleasant, I felt 
that furty-odd must fail where twenty-four might suc- 
ceed; and so was fain to stand on one side, and note 
silently how the smiles came fewer and farther be- 
tween on the face they brightened so prettily; how the 
light died away from the dark eyes, and the step grew 
listless; and a little figure glided about the dark old 
house, that grew more slender day by day. 

At last the sight grew so painful to me, that I could 
bear it no longer. I sought my aunt, and, in my des- 
peration, entreated her counsel. 

My aunt kindly withdrew her attention from the 
voluminous mass of papers before her, and looked up 
at me with triumph in her eye. 

‘Hah ! nephew, I hope you will own now that I was 
quite right in what I said when you absurdly under- 
took this charge. J knew how it would be.” 

‘Of course you were right, my dear lady; when 
were ever wrong t’’ I answered, pettishly. ‘‘But 
what is to be done? that is the question now.,’ 

**And I reply by using your own words, Nephew 
Ferrers— her off—I’ll grant you it’s all she’s 
fit for, poor thing.’’ 

My aunt isa most estimable woman, so I don’t like 
to call the smile with which she delivered this opinion 
diabolical—but it certainly was not pleasing. I didn’t 
expect any very easy or pleasant solution to my diffi- 
culty from her either, perhaps; but this seemed rather 
too preposterous. 

**How in the name of patience, am I to do that ?’’ 
: — testily, ‘‘Ican’t make Miss Masson fall in 

love ?”” 

Miss Tabitha laughed curtly. 

**Try,’’ said she. 

**T don’t know any one worthy of her,’’ I answered 


—, 

**Well, you men are poor creatures, the best of you; 
I subscribe to that, nephew,’’ said my aunt, amicably ; 
“but there are women to be found, good-natured 
enough to put up with the worst of you, more’s the 

ity.”’ 

. “There's not a single man of my acquaintance to 
whom I should be willing to give Dick Masson’s 
daughter,”’ I repeated obstinately. 

«Then marry her yourself!’ said my aunt, and be- 
came once more absorbed in her pa 

The ceiling came down to the floor, the walls sway- 
ed towards each other, and the floor seemed to up- 
heave beneath my feet, as the tremendous words fell 
from Miss Tabitha’s derisive lips. 

**Mary her myself!’’ Oh, Daisy, darling, tender, 
patient, pining little Daisy! never, never, I swear it, 
even when my heart had ached and swelled most pain- 
fully with the hidden love, and tenderness, and pity, 
which had grown up there for thee, had such a thought 
strayed across my presumptuous fancy. Marry her my- 
self! How the mocking words whirled and seethed in 
my brain now, though; and how, in spite of myself, in 
spite of Aunt Tabitha, visions of love and iness 
and beauty, such as the veriest boy might have revell- 
ed in; of a new meaning to the words ‘‘hearth and 
home,”’ sprang into life, and gathered round, and 
made them beautiful. Marry her myself? My forty 
odd years were forgotton, and Holmdale, dull, dark, 
dingy Holmdale, was dull, and dark, and dingy no 
more; for, if I may venture to take such a liberty 
with Mr. Tennyson, ‘‘young iaces glimmered at the 
doors, young trod the upper floors,’’ young 
voices called me from without—and—and I was not 
dreary—no quite the contrary. But, Gracious Pow- 
ers! into what domain of fancy was my aunt’s gdvice 
luring me? I pulled myself up with a mighty effort— 
I fled into my study with precipitation, ed at my 
bookshelves, and took down a volume at random: any- 
thing to drown those importunate, derisive, enchant- 
words! - 

The book was—I never knew what it was, for even 
as I it, a sheet of paper fluttered from between 
its leaves, which straightway captured my attention 
with a vengeance, for I knew the little neat hand- 
writing, which nearly covered it, quite well, though I 
didn’t know the verses it embodied, seeing that in all 

no eyes but the r little author’s had 


They.told a tender little tale, even to my uninitiated 
eyes and ears, which it needed 
ment, Spattaned Sly and Jovi 
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vided for it, or.else have hindered it. But I—what 
did I know of girls and their ways? Oh! my pro- 
phetic aunt! Oh! dear, dead Dick Masson! who be- 
queathed your little ter to my care and love; 
was this all I had done for her? 

For Tom was not in a position to marry, even al- 
lowing that he had fallen into the preliminary impru- 
dence, a fact which I was by no means sure, by the 


y: 

‘Boys of four-and-twenty don’t fall in love now-a- 
days,’ I reflected, ‘*unless it is convenient and desira- 
ble; they leave their uncles of forty and more to make 
fools of themselves in that way.”’ 

But something must be done, and by the memory 
of Dick Masson, I would do my best. In a few days 
the Plunger was our guest once more, specially invited 
though, this time, somewhat to his own surprise.— 
Well, well, well; it was only what I ought to have ex- 
pected; but I own I did think she needn’t have seemed 
quite so glad to see him. 

On his part Tom took her undisguised pleasure with 
the utmost coolness, and quite as a matter of course; 
while I—there, I almost think I could have lain down 
at her feet and died, to have called that lovely moist- 
ened light into her eyes; but then forty-odd is not 
twenty-four, and falls in love after another fashion, 

‘ou see. 

Tom talked away over his wine, when we were 
alone, with his customary ease; but I own to being a 
@ very silent and inattentive listener. I was thinkihg 
only of what I had to say, very little of how to say it, 
so that I came abruptly enough to the point at last. 

“Tom, haven’t you eno of jering? It’s 
& poor trade in the time of peace, I shuld think.”’ 

‘But I was brought up to it, you'see sir}\and it’s 
mt de good for either,’’ replied Tom, with unwented 
modesty. ra i 

**What do you say to settling ?”” : 

“On what ?’’ inquired Tom, opening his eyes. ‘All 
my father left me wouldn’t give me bread and cheese 
and a pipe a day, and if it wasn’t for you now and 
then, uncle——’”’ 

‘*Have you ever wanted to marry—thought about it, 
I mean ?”’ 

Tom carefully removed the tawny moustache from 
possible contact with the wine he was raising to his 
lips, drank with appreciation, set down his glass, and 
then replied, 

*‘I left off crying for the moon with my pinafores, I 
hope, sir. By, Jove! uncle, what an ass you must 
think me;’’ he added more earnestly. : . 
Pn ay Idid; not for the reason he imagined, 

ough. 

“el don’t know whether you have ever thought of 
yourself as my possible heir,”’ I began, waiving that 
question, “‘but if you and Miss Masson can—’’ ah ! 
how the words would choke in my throat—‘‘if you 
are fortunate enough to—that is—if you marry my 
old friend’s daughter, I should consider you as my 
joint heirs, and provide for your marriage at—at 
once.”’ 

It was done—over—it was all over now ! there only 
remained Tom’s acquiescence; this was longer of com- 
ing than I had expected, and when I at last looked up 
Tom's face wore a look of perplexity, surprise, and 
doubt, that was almost comical. A 

‘You've taken me quite by surprise,”’ he said, at 
length. ‘‘I need not say, that I’ve never thought of 
Miss Masson in the light you speak of ; I admire and 
like her immensely, of course, but—in fact——’’ 

*‘Do you mean to say you have any objection to 
marry my ward?’’ I cried out, ‘‘Why, you young 
puppy ! there’s many a better man would pi 

‘I do mean to say that I have a decided objection to 
propose marriage to any lady without being quite as- 
sured of her preference for me,’’ he interrupted, with 
a laugh; ‘‘but if you will answer for that—look here, 
uncle, you have made a proposal to me; make it to her 
too, for me; and if she agrees, why then I shall, of 
course, be proud, and honored, and happy, and will 
do my best to deserve your kindness and hers.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, my lad,” I . 

**Positively, uncle, you must; I shall never have 
pluck enough to do it myself, I tell you;’’ and there 
the matter ended for the present, leaving me restlessly 
on the watch to carry the thing to an end. 

It came the next day. Daisy was standing alone, 
before the bookshelves, in the library, hunting for 
something or other, when I came in and found her; I 
assisted in the search, carried it to a successful termi- 
nation, and then hurriedly, awkwardly, detaining her 
when she would have left me, I laid Tom’s proposal 
before her. : 

She glanced up at me once, and then never lifted 
her eyes again, but stood quite still, except for a flut- 
tering movement about the bosom of her dress, that I 
could not but watch. 

«Tom would have told all this much better himself, 
Iam sure,”’ I said, in conclusion, feeling acutely that 
apology was needed for the blundering announcement; 
*‘but he trusted it in my hands, and I have tried to 
do my best. My dear, what do you say ?”’ 

She said nothing at all, only turned a little aside, 
and sat down, drooping her face down upon her hands 
in a way that went to my heart, somehow. 4 

‘‘Well, well,” I said hastily, ‘‘perhaps there is no 
need to say anything. I am very ignorant of all such 
things; but silence is held to give consent in matters 
like the present, is it not? Tom will bea happy man, 
and you will have a brighter home than this grim old 
house, and younger faces about you. It is only nat- 
ural you should have pined among us. My dear, God 
bless you; I think your father would have acted for 
you as I have tried to do.”’ 

With a very poor assumption of the parent-and- 
guardian manner, I laid my hand upon the bending 
head, and for the first and only time [ would have put 
my lips to the face I lifted towards my own. I was 
taking leave of something, beside the office I had filled 
so poorly, you see; but she didn’t know that; then why, 
wrenching herself free of my arms with a sudden, 
passionate movement, did she burst into a wild fit of 
crying; and rush incontinently out of the room? 

I could not tell why—not I, but perhaps Tom could; 
so of him I went presently in search. I did not find 
him, but I came, instead, upon my ward, sitting in 
one of the deep old windows, with her arms lying on 
the broad ledge, and her face hidden upon them.— 
The grief and dejection so visible in the attitude of the 
little figure, smote me with bitter pain; I went up 
close beside her but never ventured this time to touch 
so much as the hem of her dress. ‘ 

**My dear Miss Masson,” I . “Oh, Daisy, 
Daisy! what is the matter!’ I called out, when the 
tear-stained, wo-begone little face looked up, and could 
say no more for very grief. She rose with sudden 
womanliness, almost dignity. j 
“J have been very silly—very childish,”’ she said, 
in a low voice, qulte ily, though, ‘‘but you took 
me by surprise. Please say to — Ferrars for me, 
that I thank him very much for the honor he has done 
me, but that it is impossible for me to—I have never 
thought of him but asa friend, I never can; please 
say this to him—and, and—I beg that you will never 
say again—never think——’’ The words faltered 
away into silence, aad she would have glided away, 
but that I caught her hands and held her fast. 

**Will not say—will not think what ?’’ 

‘Will not think that Holmdale is not a dear home 
to me, or that I want to leave it.’’ 

Had madness seized upon me? for suddenly my 
aunt’s advice gleamed before i dazzled eyes in letters 
of light, and as if an angel spoken them. 

“Oh, Daisy! if my home might be yours always— 
yours, because it is mine ?’’ 

“Because it is yours,’’ repeated Daisy, softly. ‘I 
want no other.’’ 

The little struggling hands lay suddenly at rest in 
— and the calmness of a great peace fell upon us 

““By Jove! Daisy, my dearest, what am I to say to 
poor Tom ?’’ I inquired in dismay, after an interval 
—a good long interval. 

Daisy laughed lightly. 

“I don’t believe Captiain Ferrers over seriously 
thought‘about me,’’ she said; “‘at least I am sure he 
never had only yesterday. And what could make you 
think that I should ever listen to—agree to?—you 
know what I mean.”’ 

The piece of paper that had so deluded me suddenly 
flashed upon my memory. I explained the grounds 
of my mistake, and requested an explanation in my 
turn. 

Daisy laughed again, but blushed, too, this time. 

‘Is there only one Tom Ferrers, then?’’ she asked, 
much engaged in turning the ring on my hand into 
various positions. 

“Well, I am Tom Ferrers too, I suppose; but how 
could I ever dream, Daisy, of a little maiden thinking 
of an elderly-——”’ 

*‘Ah ! whom else should I we of?’ she said, ten- 
derly. ‘*Whom did I ever hear of since I was a child 
but Tom Ferrers my dear father’s hest friend? And 
when I saw him, yes, even thought he so seldom deign- 
ed any notice of me, who was so really kind, so thought,- 
ful, gentle, and good ?”’ Y 

The suden appearance of my Aunt bey er ache 
a slight commotion here, and we did succeed 
in returning so swiftly to more usual Urdering of 
our relative positions but that the good lady’s eyes fell 
upon us with amazement and indignation. I hasten- 

to tender some explanation! 

““My dear aunt,”’ said I, ‘‘you have advised me 
with your usual wisdom and j ent. I have been 
talking to Daisy, and she agrees, and so she shall be 
married off immediately.’’ 

**Tom will be a happy man,’’ 
dubiously watchful, ‘1 can see.’ 
**T hope so, [am sure. I can honestly say that 
your advice has made me one.”’ 

**My advice!”’ the old lady still faltering 
a little; ‘‘what! do you mean to tell me thata mo- 
ment’s idle speech—Oh! nephew, nephew, and you 
too, child, if you ever live to t this moment, I 
shall be punished sufficiently for the slip of an idle 
tongue.”’ 

But a kind Providence has spared my good aunt. 
From that day to this—and there are years between— 
I have nev. fo’ on to thank Heaven humbly and 
re night and morning, for the hour in which 
took “‘My Aunt’s Advice.”’ 

ET 


Many A Famity Coat or Anns. “‘This,”’ said a 
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says my aunt, still 
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Freee OF BONE. 


EAGLE BRAND. 


perfectly pure bone without any mixture or adulteration 
whatever, except five per cent. of common salt, which is neces- 
¢ warrant it to prove by any 

ad 


We have abundant testimonials of its value from chemical analy 
Send or get one of our 


Our price is now $65 00 per net ton, delivered 


on board cars or vosscl. 


Our agents are required to furnish at our rates, adding only 
freight and necessary charges. Every barrel is branded with our 
trade mark. 


AMERICAN BAGLBE, 


AND THE WORDS 


FLOUR OF BONE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


‘Boston Milling & Manufacturing Co.,” 
7 


A. F. DEVEREUX & CO., 


AGENTS, 
Ne. 8 Central Street, Boston, 


and every barrel so branded is 


Warranted Perfectly Pure Bone, 


With five per cent. of common salt added, and nothing else. 
2wemly25 





HE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 


I8 A PROTECTED SOLUTION OF THE 


PROTOXZIDE OF IROW, 
a new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the blood with the vine principle, or life element— 
This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Boils, Nervous Affections, Chills 
and Fevers, Humors, Loss of Constitution- 
al Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
Bladder, and Female Complaints, 


and all diseases originating in a 
Bad State of the Blood, 


or accompanied by DEBILILITY or & LOW STATE OF THE SYSTEM. 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in- 
fusing STRENGTH, VIGOR, and New LIFE into all parts of the system, 
and building up an iron Constitution. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 


From the Venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 
Duyuam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 

* * * “Tam an inveterate Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 
five years standing.” 

* * * “IT have been so wonderfully benefitted in the three 
short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian Syrup, that I 
can scarcely persuade myself of the reality. People who have 
known me are astonished at the 
can but recommend to others that which has done so much for me! 


A Case of 20 Years Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 

“J have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
te a eae ee ae 
was entirely relieved from sufferings, ve enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health ever since.” 

One of the most distinguished jurists in New England writes 
to a friend as follows : 

“J have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully 
sustains your prediction. It has made a new MAN of me; infused 
into my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulous 
nes, 2s en ee a eee, heartier, 
and with larger capacity for labor, and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years.” 

An Eminent Divine of Boston, says : 
“JT have been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time 


past; it gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, ELASTICITY 
OF MUSCLE.” 
A Clergyman writes as follows : 

“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” ? 

a 


Thousands have been changed 
Srom weak, sickly, suffering 
happy men and women ; and 
tate to give it a trial. 


es use of this remedy, 
creaturé®, to strong, healthy Ra 
invalids cannot r bly hési- 
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A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates 
recommendations from some of the most eminént ph: ) Clet- 
gymen, and others, besides much ether valuable and interesting 
matter, will be sent rrex to any one sending us their name and 
residence. 


and 


0cy See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 
glass. 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York. 


And by all Druggists. eoply17 





S° ROFULA. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a Pure Solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER, 


Is a Pure Solution, without a solvent! Containing a full grain 
to each ounce of water. 


A most Powerfal Vitalizing Agent and Re- 
sterative. 


Circulars will be sent free to any one sending their address. 
Price $1 « bottle or @for'g5. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 
For sale by 
SETH W.FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 








and by all Drugststs. eoply17 


UNION MOWING MACHINE. 


+ ~ 
—LArvivitdhiseiy? 


Avevusta, Dec. 10th, 1865. 
8. 8. Brooxs, Esq.,—Dear Sir: The Union Mower that I pur- 
chased of you last July, ved itself a first class machine. My 
man cut with it about eighty tons of hay, and it did not get out of 
order nor cost a cent for repairs the whole season, and when taken 
out of the field, was in as good condition as on the first day it was 
used. It is of easy draft, and I know of none better in use, and 
if I had occasion to purchase another, should select the Union. 
Respectfully yours, SAMUEL CONY. 


At the Fair of the N. E. Agricultural Society, held in Spring- 


was AWARDED TO THe Union Mower, although it was brought 
into competition with nearly all the leading machines in the eoun- 
try. With such a recommendation, it needs no argument to con- 
vince the furmer that this is rae machine for him to purchase. 
For prices, terms, &c., address the undersigned, er the follow- 
ing named Agents, appointed for certain specified sections of the 
State of Maine. 


ROBERT CROSBY, 
8. 8. BROOKS, 


Prepricter, 


THOMAS H. DODGE, 
6m5 W ercester, Mass. 





AYUGA CHIEF MOWER. 


Za 

Built wholly of Iron and Steel, Double Driving Wheels, Flexible 
Finger Bar, and Folding Cutting Apparatus. The most perfect 
Mower offered for sale. Two sizes manufactured. No. 2 Mower 
cuts 4 feet 4} inches. No. 4 Mower cuts 3} feet. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
The No. 2 to cut from 10 to 12 acres in ten hours. The No. 4; 
with a horse weighing from 800 to 900 pounds, will cut with ease 
from 6 to 8 acres in ten hours. 


Read the following. 

J.8. Grant—Sir: The two-horse Mower Cayuga Chief, No. 2, 
I bought of you last season, worked well. I cut about one hun- 
dred tons of hay, most of which was mowed by my horses. I had 
12 acres of new seeded land in one field, some of which was badly 
tangled. In another ficld I cut from two acres 6 tons and six 
hundred pounds well made hay—weighed when it was hauled in. 
It was lodged every way. The ine cut both the above fields 
well. In my cpinion, it has the best cutting apparatus of any 
mower. You can stop and start it in the grass without backing, 
thus proving it to be of easy draft. It was no harder for horses 
than ordinary farm work. It is a strong and durable machine. 

W. A. P DILLINGH 4M, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Augusta, Maine. 

J. F. Meserve—Sir : The One-Horse Mower, Cayuga Chief, No. 
4. I bought of you last season, worked well. I cut about seventy 
tons of hay; it did not get out of order nor cost a cent for repairs 
the whole season, and I think it the best machine in use—the best 
for Curability and ease of working that I have ever seen. I mow- 
ed one acre and seven rods in fifty-three minutes. I used a horse 
that weighed about 800 pounds; it was easy work for the horse. 

Respectfully yours, MORRILL TEMPLE. 

Richmond, Jan. 20, 1866. 

The undersigned is agent for the Cayuga Chief in North Ken- 
nebec and Franklin Counties, to whom letters of inquiry and orders 
should be addressed. J. 8. GRANT, Sidney Center. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
WOODMAN & BURNHAM, 


17wi3 Biddeferd, Me. 


gu 
BRADLEY’S PATENT, 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
MANUFACTURED BY WM. L. BRADLEY, 
BOSTON. 
Warranted Genuine. 
Patented April 1, 1862. 

Made of the best materials, in the most approved manner, it is 
commended to the public as superior to any other in the market. 
All who have used it speak of it in the highest terms of praise ; 
and the manufacturer will continue his best endeavors to advance 
the reputation which it has already acquired, on its merits alone. 


SOLD BY 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Wooden 

are, &c. 
City Hall Building, Market Square, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS! 
IN PREMIUMS OFFERED TO 
NEW ENGLAND FARMERS, 
For the best experiments with my 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
And Bradley’s Patent Tobacco Fertilizer in growing Corn, Pota- 
toes, ps, Oats, Grass aud Tobacco, on not less 
than one acre of land each : 


For the best experiment on Indian Corn with my Super-Phos- 
of Lime. 
For the second best experiment on Corn, do, 
“ third do do do di 
For the best experiment on Potatoes, 





seco! do, 
For the best experiment on Grass, either Pasture or Meadow, 

* second best’ do do do do 

“ third do do do do 
For the best experiment on Tobacco with Bradley’s 

bacco Fertilizer, 
For second best experiment on Tobacco, do, 

Reports to be sent in on or before the 1st day of December, 1 
to William L. Bradley, containing description of soil, 
mode of cultivation, quantity Super-Phosphate of Lime used, 
of whom wed, and whether with or without barnyard ma- 
nure ; every report to be certified to by some citizen of integrity 
in the town where made ; these reports when in, will be referred 
toa Committee of three competent, disinterested gentlemen, whose 
duty it shall be to award said premiums, after examining the re- 
ports ; the premiums to be paid on the Ist day of January, 1867. 
To avoid any possible chemical error in the manufacture of my 
Fertilizers, I have made arrangements with the highest chemical 
talent, to aid me in this important department, and not a single 
ton of Phosphate or Tobacco Fertilizer will be allowed to go to 
market until it has been sampled and passed inspection by actual 
analysis. 
hased from reliabl 


do 
Patent To- 


Sse eeevessere? 


é 





change. I am widely known, and the 


WM. L. BRADLEY, 

Manufacturer of Coe’s Bradley's Patent Super-Phosphate of 
Lime ; Bradley’s Patent Tobacco Fertilizer ; Fine 
and Ezxtra-Fine Ground Bone; Powdered 
Raw Bone, &c. 
4m9 24 Broad Street, Beston. 


USSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &c." 


Codman & Shurtleff, 


13 and 15 Trement Street, 
BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Surgical & Dental Instruments, 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the exelu- 
sive use of the Medical and Dental professions, have always in store, 
at the lowest prices, a great variety of the following articles, suited 
to the wants of the general peulic : 
TRUSSES, 

A large assortment of best patterns from which to select, to meet 
the requirements of each case. If convenient, persons requiring 
trusses should call at our establishment, where they can bave a 
/suitable truss carefully fitted by a competent and experienced per- 
son, familiar with the anatomy of hernia. When a call in person 
is impracticable, a careful description should be sent, stating 
whether the rupture is on the right or left side ; also the measure 
around the person, two inches below the top of the hip bone. If 
the rupture is at the navel, the measure should be around the body 


at the navel. 
ELASTIC HOES, 
For Varicose Veins, Swollen Limbs and Weak Joints. Of these 
goods we have several classes, of silk and cotton, possessing differ - 
ent degrees of elasticity, the stout silk being usually the most satis - 
factory. The sizes are full length, (of leg) three quarters, or 
ney me et = = — Elastic and Spring A bdomi - 
porters, ler Braces, pensory A 

for We0k Ankles, Bow-Legs, Club-Feet, ke. Also Crotches ot 
various and most approved kinds. Syringes, Rubber Urinals to 
wear on the person day or night, for males and females ; (talvanic 
Batteries; Hearing Trumpets; Auricles and Conversation Tubes 
for the Deaf; to prevent coughing on entering cold or 
warm air, together with many other articles for use of the sick and 


invalids. 
ay For Ladies, separate rooms and attendance by females. 
N. B.—A liberal discount to the trade. Instruments ani cutlery 


ConshNeMore 


DR. SERICRLAND'S MELEEDLUSUS COUGH BALSAM is 
Coug! 
Censum ption, 








Druggists. Fifty cents per bottle. 
WIN & CO., 37 Hanover Street, Boston, sole 
England. 6m50 





CKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thousands of 
of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives immediate 
@ permanent cure. Try it directly. It is war- 





Cheap by the Box at PARTRIDGE’S DRUG STORE, Auguste, 
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Merchants, Farmers and Planters. 


goer ae eet Aas van tes 
ers, in ordering their supply of our Dr, Mc= 
Lane’s Celebrated V ER MIFUGK, has been tosimply 
write or order Vermifuge. The consequence is, that instead of the 
genuine Dr. MCLANEK’S Vermifuge, they very frequently get one 
or other of the many worthless preparations called Vermifuge now 
before the public. We therefore beg leave to urge upon the planter 
the propriety and importance of invariably writing the name in 
full, and to advise their factors or agents that they will not receive 
any other than the genuine Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, 
pre by Fleming Brothers, Pittsburg, Pa. 

e would also advise the same utions in ordering Dr. Mo- 
LANE’S Celebrated LIVER PILIA. The great popularity of these 
Pills as a specific or cure for Liver Complaint, and all the billious 
derangements so prevalent in the South and Southwest, has induced 
the vendors of many worthiess nostrums to claim for vir irepara 
tions similar medicinal virtues. Be not deceived! §)¢ Alice 
LANE’S Celebrated LIVER PILLS are the u 
and only reliable remedy for Liver Complaints that has yet- 
discovered, and we urge the planter and merchant, as he values 
his own and the health of those depending on him, to be careful in 
ordering. Take neithér Vermifuge nor Liver Pills unless you are 
sure you are getting the genuine Dr. McLANE’S, prepared by 

FLEMING BRGTHERS, Prrrssuro, Pa. 





Dr. MclLane’s 


CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, 


For the Cure of Heptatis or Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Sik Headache. 


in offering to the public Dr. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER 
PILL as a remedy for Liver and Bilious Complaints, we pre 
sume no apology will be needed. The great prevalenee of Liver 
Complaint and Bili Di of ali kinds, throughout the 
United-States, and peculiarly in the West and South, where, ia the 
majority of cases, the patient is not within reach of a regular 
physician, requires that some remedy should be provided, that 
would not in the least impair the constitution and yet be safe 
and effectual. That such is the true character of Dr. MCLANE’S 
LIV ——— there can be no doubt. The testimony we lay 
before you, the success which has invariably attended their 
use, will, we think, be sufficient to convince the most incredulous. 
It has been our sincere wish, that these pilis should be fairly and 
fully tested, and stand or fall by the effects produced. That they 
have been so tested, and that the result has been in every respect 
favorable, we call thousands to witness how have experienced 
their beneficial effect. 


Dr. McLANE’S LIVER PIDIS are not held forth or recom- 
mended (like most of the popular remedies of the day,) as univer- 
sal cure-alls, but simply for LIVER COMPLAINTS, and those 
symptoms connected with a deranged state of that organ. 





DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 


The Liver is much more frequently the seat afpdisease than is 
generally supposed. The function it is designed to perform, and on 
the regu/ar execution of which depends not only the general health 
of the body, but the power of the stomach, bowels, brain, and the 
whole nervous system, shows its vast and vital importance to human 
health. When the liver is seriously diseased, it in fact not only 
deranges the vital functions of the body, but exercises a power- 
ful intluence over the mind and its operations, which cannot be de- 
scribed. It has so close a connection with other diseases, and 
manifests itself by such a variety of symptoms, of a most doubtful 

haracter, that it misleads more physicians, even of great eminence, 
than any other vital organ. The intimate connection which exists 





WSPAPER. 


L®4vitt SEWING MACHINE Co, 


Originally Established in 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


Lock Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machines, 
FoR FAMILY OR MANUFACTURERS’ USE. 
The Stitch will not Rip or Ravel, and is alike on both sides, 
_— Straight needles working vertically. 
machines, the result of twelve s 
years* experience in th 
manufactore and use, recently improved in organization, and od 
pertan at to the perfection of Sewing Machines, secured 
een = Company by ample patents, are now offered to 
public, con: ent that they are in evexy respect equal, and j 
many respects SUPERIOR, to any ather =" 
They are =o By nog and substa, 
arrangement, Cog wheels, Springs or Cams, whic 
the pests of so many machines, are made of variety onianeeae 
adapted to the whole range of sewing in every kind of fabric.» 
The stitch is very square and regular, whether in 
curved work, and the luck uniformly well drawn in. 


The No.1, or Family Machine, 


As superior in all the qualities of a practical useful d ? 
omestic 
machine, has been thos oughly and repeatedly proven by every a . 
of test and competition, not only as a family machine, but in many 
branches of manufacture, particularly Tailoring, and Boot and 
Shoe making. They are remarkably free from liability to get out 
of order, being simple and substantial in construction. 
Facility in the use of the machine is easily acquired, and the 
i pe = ae fatigue to the operator. 
e tension threads i a ic 

C,. in sewing hi ra to tn medi > aon lished by 
evices, and allows the use with equal facility of silk. ectt.. 
or linen thread, in all varieties of family coving, fem the fine! 
lawn } Ay heaviest cloth garment. In addition to plain stitching 
pom theta = hy mang or ruffle, cord, tuck, braid ornamentally. 
They are made in various styles of finish, 
meet the wants and tastes of all. 


ntial in their mechanical] 


straight or 





tables and cabinets t 
The faithful friend of ho hess. 
working seamstress, the elegant, useful orname 


nt of th : ’ 
boudoir, and the one indispensable thing in a well kept howe 


The Nos. 2 and 3 or Manufacturin 
= Ma . 
For Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Shoe bin: ys 
and Harness Makers, Rubber, Straw Grods 
more and better work than any other. 
“ISS S. BE. HOVT, Augusta, We., 
3m10 


ling, Tailors, Coach 
» &e., Ke, perform 


AGENT ror Kennesec County 


DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHE 


LEASANT to the palate, cause no pain, act promptly, neve 

P require increase of dose, do not —— 4 and for ps pe ~ 
sons, females and children, are just the thing. Two taken at night 
move the bowels once the next morning. Warranted in all cases 
of Piles and Falling of the Rectum. We promise a cure for all 
symptoms of Dyspepsia, such as Oppression after Eating, Sour 
Stomach, Spitting of Food, Palpitations; also, Headache, Dizziness 
Pain in the Back and Loins, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes’ 
Sick Headache, Coated Tongue, Billiousness, Liver Complaint, 
Loss of Appetite, Debility, Monthly Pains, and all Irregularities, 
| Neuralgia, Faintness, &e. Travelers find the Lozenges just 
what they need, as they are so compact and inodorous that 
they may be carried in the vest pocket. Price 60 cents per box; 
small boxes 30 cents. For sale by J. 8. HARRISON & CO, 
Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston. Will be mailed to 
any address on enclosing 60 cents. eoply31 


WV MISKERS: WHISKERS! 
THE SAPONARIA MAGIC EXCITANT! 











between the liver and the brain, and the great dominion which I 
am p ded it over the passions of mankind, convince 
me that many unfortunate beings have committed acts of deep and 
criminal atrocity, or become what fools term hypochondriacs, from 
the simple fact of a diseased state of the liver. I will enumerate 
some of them. Indigestion, stoppage of the menses, deranged 
state of the bowels, irritable and vindictive feelings and pas- 
sions, from trifling and inadequate causes, of which we afterwards 
feel ashamed ; last, though not least, more than three-fourths of 
the diseases enumerated under the head of Consumption, have 
their seat ina diseased liver. This is truly a frightful catalogue. 
SYMPTOMS OF A DISEASED LIVER.—Pain in the right side, 
under the edge of the ribs, increasing on pressure ; sometimes the 
pain is in the left side ; the patient is rarely able to lie one the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the shoulder-blade, and it 
frequently extends to the top of the shoulder, and is someti:mes 
mistaken for rheumatism in the arm. The stomach is affected with 
loss of appetite and sickness ; the bowels in general are costive, 
sometimes alternating with lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sensation in the back part. There 
is generally a considerable loss of memory, accompanied with a 
painful sensation of having left undone something which ought to 
have been done. A slight dry cough is ti an attendant 
The patient complains of weariness and debility ; he is easily 
startled ; his feet are cold or burning, and he complains of a prickly 
sensation of the skin ; his &pirits are low, and although he is satis- 
fied that exercise would be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. In fact, he distrusts every 
remedy. Several of the above symptoms attend the disease ; but 
occur when few of them existed, yet examination of body, 








CASCEe 
- after death, has shown the liver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER.—Dr. McLAINE’S LIVER PILLS in 
cases of Agque and Fever, when taken with Quinine, are produc- 
tive of the most happy results. No better cathartic can be used 


Oxe Packace of the above article is warranted to produce the 
healthiest, softest, and most luxuriant Whiskers and Moustaches 
without injury to the skin. ' 

Sent post paid, and closely sealed, with full directions, on re- 
=~ of $1. Circulars sent free to any address. ; 

irect to YOUNG & OO., Manuf "mi 

Drawer No. 11, Troy, N. Y. : ae a 








iX BENEBEC COUNT VessoosIn Probate Court at 
dugusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1806. 

PAUL WING Guardian of Charles E. Tillson and Edwin H. 
| Tillson, of Sidney, in said County, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell at public or private sale, the following real estate 

of said warda, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the 
interest of said wards in the homestead farm of Jason Tillson, late 
of Sidney, deceased. 

OxpsreD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. , H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Burros, Register. 17* 
ENNEBEC COUNT VossscsIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

EZEKIAL SMALL, Guardian of Nettie M. Getchell, of Vassal- 
| borough, in said County, minor, having petitioned for license to 
sell at public or private sale, the following real estate of said 
wards, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the inter- 





to, or after Quinine. We would advise all who 
are aflicted with this disease to give them them a fair trial. 
Directions.—Take two or three pills going to bed, every 
second or t! ird night. If they no not purge two or three times by 
next mornir g, take one or two more ; but a slight breakfast should 
invariably tollow their use. The Liver Pills may be used when 
purging simply is necessary. As an anti-bilious purgative they 
are inferior to none, and in doses of three, they give astonishing 
relief in Sick Headadache; also, in slight derangement of the 
Stomach. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Bole Proprietors of Dr. Mc. Lane’s Liver Pills, Vermifuge, 
and Lung Syrup. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
September 4, 1865. eoply39 
(oxstrreri0n LIFE SYRUP. 





Is a positive and specific remedy for all diseases originating from 
an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for all (hereditary) 
diteases transmitted from Parent to Child. 


PARALYSIS, 


It is so universally admitted that Constitution Life Syrup is the 
only effective means of restoration in the various forms of Paralysis, 
that we need not reiterate that it is emphatically the Great Life- 
giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Indigestion, Weight at Stomach, Flatulency, Liver Com- 
plaint, Want of Appetite, Bad Breath, Con- 
stipation, Biliousness. 


SCROFULA. 


Sracma, Kine’s Evit, Guanpvtar Sweiiines, Erasire.as, 
Uxvceratios, Sait Raum. 





This taint (hereditary and acqui 
misery, is by all usual medical remedies, 


RHEU MATISM. 


[Anrunrris,] Lowsaco, Nevrarom, Sciatica, Govt, Tid 
LEREAUX. 


If there is any disease in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
sovereign, it isin Rheumatism and its kindred affections. The 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated—-enormous 


swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarious, of twenty of | 


forty years’ standing have been cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 


omel is sure to produce. It 
the teeth as firmly as ever. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, like 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCIIES, 
and all other difficulties of this kind, which so much disfigure the 


outward appearance of both males and females, often making them 
a disgusting object to themselves and their friends. 


Fer all torms of Ulcereus Disea+xes, 


Either of the Nose, Throat, Ton; Forehead, or Scalp, no 
remedy has ever proved its oma” am, : 

Moth Patches upon the female face, depending upon a diseased 
action of the Liver, are very unpleasant to the young wife and 
mother. A few bottles of Constitution Life Syrup wi ll correct the 
secreetion and remove the deposit, which is directly uader the skin. 

Diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, Indiges- 
tion, Weak Stomach, or au ulcerated or cancerous condition of that 
organ, accompanied with burning or other unpleasant symptoms, 
will be relieved by the use of 


Constitution Life Syrup- 


Asa General Blood-Purifying Agent the Life Syrup stands un- 
rivalled by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 
Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of all. 
PURE BLOOD 
Produces healthy men and women; 


and 
neglected in youth disease and early death 
—— the means are so near at hand, and within the reach 
of 


a. 
>» 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 

IS THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND AND THE RICH MAN’S 

BLESSING. 
WILLIAM H. GREGG, M. D., 
Sele Prepricter, New York. 
Morgan & Allen, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 
76 Cli@ Street, New Yerk. 
Bold Wholesale by 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


d,) filling life with untold 
incurable. 


est of said Wards in a percel of land conveyed to her by John 
Getchell, by deed dated May 5, 1863. 

OrpeRreD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
| prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
| & newspaper printed @ Augusta, that all persons interested may 

attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer said petition should not be 
granted. ; H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burros, Register, 17* 
FENNEBEC COUNT Yoessesein Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
JONAS BUTTERFIELD, Administrator de bonis non, on the 
Estate of George Hoyt, late of Sidney, in said County, deceased, 
having petitioned for license to sell at public or private sale, the 
following real estate of said deceased, for the payment of debts, 
&c., viz: The homestead farm of said George Hoyt, deceased 
OxversD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
ted. Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 
17* 





Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Wecssecln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1806. 

The Commissioners appointed to assign to Caroline M. Wall, 
widow of Joseph H. Wall, late of Augusta, in said County deceas- 
ed, her dower in the real estate of said deceased, having made re- 
turn of their doings: 

Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
& n¢wspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
| attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
| Show cause, if any, why the said return should not be accepted, 
and dower assigned aceordingly. 








H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Borrox, Register. 17* 


ENNEBEC COUNT Vossen Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
LIZZIE T. CREASY, widow of John G. Creasy, late of Mount 
Vernon, in said County, deceased, having presented her applica- 
tion for allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased 
Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
| prior to the fourth Menday of April mext, in the Maine Fermer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
ed Hi. Kh. BAKER, Judge. 
17* 





uted. 
Attest: J. Bonron, Register. 





ENNEBEC COUNT YoesssssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the last will and 
testainent of James I. Thorn, late of Wayne, in said County, 
deceased, having been presented for probate : 

Orperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested 
may attend at a — of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrament should not be 
proved, approved and allowed, as the last will and testament of 
the said deceased. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Bunton, Register. 17* 


ENNEBEC COUNT WV ecccesln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
SUSAN C. STANLEY, Administratrix on the Estate of George D. 
Stanley, late of Augusta, in said County , deceased, having present- 
her account of administration of the Estate of said deceased 

















ed 
| for allowance ; and also her request to be discharged from that 

tiust: 
| Orxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed In Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to beholden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed, and she 
be discharged. 

Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burtox, Register. 17* 


ENNEBEC COUNT YVoesscssln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

HOWARD B. LOVEJOY, Administrator on the estate of Mat- 
thew (otherwise James) Keating, late of Fayette, in said County, 
deceased , having presented his account of administration of the 
Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

OrpEReED, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
17* 





Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNT Yoscssssin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March 1866. 

EMELINE P. BOWMAN, Guardian of Henry C. Bowman, of 
Sidney, in said County, minor, having presented her second ac- 
count of Guardianship of said ward for allowance : 

Oxperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, thaf-all persons intrested way 
attend ata Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, “—_ 
7* 





Attest: J. Borrox, Register. 

OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
TIMOTHY WOODWARD, late of Sidney, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 

taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 

therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased, ar 

desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 

said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 

March 26, 1866. 17* PAUL WING. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
NATHANIEL TRASK, late of Mount Vernon, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having against the estate of suid deceased, are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and al! indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate payment to 

March 12, 1866. aT LEVI W. TRASK 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administrator on the estate of 
ISAAC DAMREN, late of Belgrade, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for eer ny and — Seas w 
en uested to make immediate payment to 
March 96, 1800, 17* THOMaS ELDRED. 
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